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~AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE 


Part I 
JINCE the armistice the de- 
mand for American flour in 
the Levantine markets has 
steadily increased. Prior to 
the war these markets were 
of little’ interest to the American miller. 
Egypt used to take a moderate supply 
of spring wheat flour, but the trade was 
of no great importance. Since those 
days conditions have changed materially, 
and at the present time Egypt, Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna and Greece are impor- 
tant buyers of both American and Ca- 
H nadian flours. 
: In all probability a far larger volume 
of business has been done in these mar- 
kets than the majority of millers have 
any conception of. For instance, prior 
to the war the exports of flour to Turkey 
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were so small that in the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States government 
at Washington they were not separately 
referred to. In a recent table showing 
exports of flour from the United States 
to various countries, Constantinople 
ranked third in importance, only the 
United Kingdom and Germany exceeding 
that market. 

During the last three years Greece has 
also taken a very large quantity of flour, 
especially Canadian, which was the first 
to be introduced after the armistice. At 
the present time Greece is not as impor- 
tant a market as Constantinople and 
Smyrna, but perhaps this is only tempo- 
rary, and it would not be surprising to 


see the exports of flour to Greece in- 
crease during the next few years. 

As the inquiries from these Levantine 
markets during the last year or so have 
steadily increased, with hardly a mail re- 
ceived in which there was not some in- 
quiry from American and Canadian mills 
seeking information as to firms there, I 
came to the conclusion that it was ad- 
visable to make a personal visit to these 
markets to investigate conditions and 
find out who was who in the Levantine 
trade. 

To make a trip of this kind under 
present conditions is somewhat of an un- 
dertaking. I had met a few mill repre- 
sentatives or exporters who had visited 





A View of the Acropolis from One of the Streets of Athens 


LEVANT 


those markets, and had heard rather 
doleful reports as to the discomforts and 
difficulties of travelling in those parts of 
the world. Before leaving on a journey 
of this kind one has to be very sure 
that one’s passport visas are all in order. 
As I was going overland to Salonica and 
thence to Athens, and from there to 
Smyrna and Constantinople, returning 
home by Sofia, Budapest and Vienna, it 
was necessary to secure visas for prac- 
tically every central and eastern Euro- 
pean country. 

From London it is possible to book 
straight through to Athens or Constanti- 
nople; the Orient express runs daily to 
Constantinople, and three times a week 
a through sleeper is attached for Athens. 
The journey from London to Athens or 
Constantinople is scheduled to take four 
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TRIESTE — Piazza Unita 


Union Square, in the Commercial Part of Trieste 


and a half days to the latter and about 
six days to the former. 


THE DECLINE OF TRIESTE 


As I was passing Trieste, which now 
belongs to Italy, I thought it advisable 
to break my journey and ascertain wheth- 
er any business was being done there in 
American flour, either for consumption 
in Italy or in transit to the various cen- 
tral European countries. It did not take 
long to discover that business of all kinds 
was at an absolute standstill as far as 
the port of Trieste is concerned. 

While there I met A. A. Baker, of the 
Purchase and Supply Corporation, who 
supplied me with a lot of interesting in- 
formation concerning that city. Mr. 
Baker is an American subject, who had 
lived in Trieste for many years prior to 
the war. He has, therefore, known the 
place when it ranked as one of the most 
important ports in Europe. He now 
sees it as practically a dead port and a 


dead city. Trieste under present condi- 








tions is a tragedy of the war. For years 
past it has always been the aim and am- 
bition of Italy to win back Trieste. 
After four years of hard fighting and 
enormous loss of life she accomplished 
her object, and the beautiful city, with 
its wonderful natural became 
once more Italian. 

Great things were anticipated. The 
port of Trieste was expected to continue 
as the outlet and inlet for central Europe, 
but all these expectations came to naught, 
and practically no business is passing 
through it. The great warehouses are 
empty and the quays are deserted. Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary will 
have nothing to do with Trieste, the port 
of Hamburg, in connection with the Elbe, 
Moldau and other waterways having tak- 
en its place. Goods entering Jugo-Slavia 
make use of the port of Fiume, so what 
is to become of Trieste is difficult to 


harbor, 


predict. 
The city of Trieste is most handsome 


and imposing. The buildings are excep- 
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tionally massive, and of fine architecture 
and design. The city and port were de- 
veloped while they belonged to the Aus- 
trians, who were entirely responsible for 
making Trieste one of the most impor- 
tant ports of Europe. Its present condi- 
tion is only one of the many examples 
that one runs across, while travelling in 
central Europe, of the tragedy of the 
splitting up of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 
A CRIPPLED TRADE 

An extraordinary feature in regard to 
Trieste is that, since the Italians have 
regained the port and city, other Italian 
ports, such as Naples and Genoa, do all 
in their power to cripple Trieste. In po- 
litical circles this is easily accomplished, 
as Genoa and Naples have influential 
representatives in the Italian Parliament, 
who are in position to lobby and pull 
the strings to the advantage of the older 
ports, whereas Trieste, having only re- 
cently been returned to Italy, has no 
one of importance to fight its battles. 


A glance at the map is enough to show 
that Trieste can never be of service to 
Italy as a port, as there is no hinterland 
(that is to say, Italian) for it to supply. 
If it is to ever regain its importance as 
a port, some arrangement will have to 
be made so that it may become a free 
port that can be used by the various 
countries surrounding it. If this should 
ever come about, undoubtedly a propor- 
tion of the business that is now being 
done through Hamburg would go back to 
Trieste. 

At the present time Italy is not im- 
porting any American or Canadian flour. 
There is a duty of sixty lire per one 
hundred kilos on flour, whereas wheat is 
admitted free. This discriminating tariff 
is in line with the policy of the Italian 
government to import wheat in order to 
keep the flour mills employed, and also 
to secure offals for feeding purposes. 
The port of Fiume, on the other hand, 
is still a free port, and flour can be im- 
ported free of duty. 


(Continued on page 504.) 








Athens as Seen from the Acropolis, with Mount Hymettus in the Distance 
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The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
settin’ out here in front kind of low an’ worried 
f the strike comin’ on an’ disarm’ent of nations 
Lloyd George an’ how the world seemed gettin’ 
ornerier an’ ornerier, when along come Bullhead 
Brown, who's always fishin’ either up above or 
down below the dam less’n the crick’s froze 
over or the water's riled. ‘Which do you 
think’s better, above or below?’ I says. 
‘Better’n above or below what?’ says 


Bullhead. ‘Oh, nothin’,’ says I. 








PACK THE BAG 


One of the greatest conventions ever 
held by the Millers’ National Federation 
was in Kansas City, an occasion which 
will never be forgotten by those who at- 
tended it. It was concluded by a trip 
through the southwestern wheat fields, 
and the fortunate visitors who enjoyed 
this excursion and who are still living 
never tire of talking about it. 

Once again Kansas City is to be host 
to the milling industry, and again the 
programme concludes with a visit to the 
wonderful wheat producing section which 
during recent years has become such an 
important factor in the development of 
the milling interest. 

Kansas has not only been favored by 
nature as a great wheat producer, but it 
has been more fortunate than any other 
grain raising section of this country, if 
not of the world, in its consistent and 
long continued protection from the hu- 
man wheat pest that does more to ruin 
crops than all the rust, the blight, the 
insects, the bugs, the floods and the 
drouths combined: the experimental 
theorist who, usually for. political rea- 
sons, is not content with keeping up the 
standard of the wheat, but seeks to in- 
crease quantity at the expense of quality. 
ignoring the milling value of the crop, 
he perpetually endeavors to make a great 
showing in bushels, thereby to gain credit 
for himself or the particular innovation 
he sponsors for the time being. 

Kansas has resolutely shut the door on 
these experimenters. Kansas not only 
raises wheat in terms of bushels; Kansas 
raises milling wheat. Flour made from 
such wheat finds a ready market, and the 
Kansas farmers, realizing that wheat, un- 
less it can be made into good flour, is 
comparatively valueless, strive for qual- 
ity as well as quantity. They have been 
encouraged in this wise policy by the 
state board of agriculture, which gives 
them good advice and talks sense to them 
instead of political platitudes. 

F. D. Coburn, formerly secretary of 
agriculture for Kansas, set a courageous 
example when he refused to allow “Tama 
Jim,” then federal Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and his Man-Friday, Professor 
Carleton, to introduce goose wheat into 
Kansas on the specious theory that it 
would grow in arid places. By keeping 
this pest, at that time highly favored and 


encouraged by the federal authorities, 
out of Kansas, Mr. Coburn saved the 
farmers and millers of that state from 
the gradual wheat crop deterioration 
which has done so much harm elsewhere. 
They hardly realize how much they are 
indebted to him. 

If Mr. Coburn could be induced to at- 
tend the forthcoming Kansas City con- 
vention and tell the millers his experi- 
ence in combating the repeated attempts 
of the political meddlers and muddlers 
to degrade Kansas wheat, it would be 
an interesting feature. It might also en- 
lighten millers from other sections of the 
country as to the best way of keeping 
up the wheat standard. 

The convention at Kansas City this 
year is planned for the minimum of 
routine proceedings and speech making; 
the more serious consideration is to be 
given to means for increasing the export 
flour trade, including a conference with 
steamship representatives, and to meth- 
ods for increasing the domestic consump- 
tion. The deliberations of the meeting 
will concentrate on these two vital sub- 
jects. 

Plenty of time will be allowed for 
play; the trade is learning the value of 
it as an actual stimulus to business, para- 
doxical as this may sound. The golf 
clubs will be opened to the visitors, and 
on one day there will be a special pro- 
gramme providing for a luncheon and 
an afternoon in the country. The neigh- 
borhood of Kansas City is surpassingly 
beautiful at this time of the year. 

Of course there will be the usual an- 
nual dinner and many minor entertain- 
ments. The ladies will be looked after 
by a local committee, and will be espe- 
cially welcome. Finally there will be the 
excursion into the wheat fields, which no 
one should omit if it be possible to de- 
vote the additional time to this delightful 
feature of the programme. 

The convention will be held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, May 31, June 
1 and 2. The time is short in which thor- 
oughly to advertise the meeting, but it 
is no longer necessary to urge millers to 
attend the conventions of the Millers’ 
National Federation; they go without 
pressure, having learned by experience 
that it pays, and pays abundantly, to be 
present on these occasions. All that is 
necessary is to emphasize the date: 


May 31 (Wednesday), June 1 (Thurs- 
day), June 2 (Friday). Three days of 
interesting and profitable experience, and 
then, to conclude, a visit to the home of 
the wheat, the waving fields of the state 
that raises not only wheat, but milling 
wheat. 


THE ALLIED DEBT 


A valued correspondent sends The 
Northwestern Miller a clipping contain- 
ing an address made by Justice Clarke, 
of the United States Supreme Court, be- 
fore the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce some three months ago, and says 
that, while he cannot find any answer 
to the argument therein contained, and 
believes Justice Clarke to be right, he 
would appreciate an expression of opin- 
ion from this journal on the subject. 
He would also like to hear what The 
Northwestern Miller thinks about the 
bonus now being discussed in Congress. 

The subject of the bonus may be dis- 
missed in few words, The Northwestern 
Miller having already discussed it with 
sufficient emphasis. It does not believe 
that the demand for it comes from a 
majority of the American soldiers who 
fought in the late war, but rather from 
promoters and middlemen who hope te 
get commissions out of it; on the con- 
trary, the vast majority of those who 
actually saw service overseas are dis- 
gusted with the idea of capitalizing the 
fine spirit with which they did their duty, 
and have nothing but contempt for the 
cheap politicians who are striving to get 
votes through passing the measure. 

There is no real demand for the bonus 
from those who would be most worthy 
of it. The country is already suffering 
from a burden of taxation which is 
stifling business and retarding the re- 
turn of prosperity; there is no way by 
which the bonus can be paid except by 
additional taxation, which would be over- 
whelming, and the entire animus of the 
proposal lies in the desire of cowardly 
politicians to make capital by seeming 
to be the soldiers’ friends. If the bill 
is passed, it is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent will veto it. 

The argument of Justice Clarke con- 
cerns the debt owed to the United States 
by its late allies. He believes they 
“should all be promptly and wholly can- 
celed.” The reasons he gives for this 
conclusion are, briefly and in essence, 
that “if we do not cancel the loans we 
shall never be able to convince these now 
friendly nations that the United States 
ever accepted its fair share of the bur- 
dens of the war,” and because he believes 
that as a matter of sound business the 
loans shauld be canceled, since “I think 
it is not possible for any of the allies, 
with the exception perhaps of Great 
Britain, to pay even the interest, much 
less the principal, of its loan while meet- 
ing the necessary expenses of carrying on 
its government.” 

This is the crux of Justice Clarke’s 
argument; with the exception of the 
figures he cites, no doubt correct, the re- 
mainder of his address is devoted to 
well-expressed and glowing sentiments 
which do credit to his heart, but bring 
forth no facts of any consequence con- 
cerning the heroic sacrifices of the allies 
and their present resources not already 
well known and most thoroughly appre- 
ciated by their American creditors. 

Of course it takes some courage for 
a mere editor, and a mere editor of a 
mere trade journal at that, to offer his 
poor opinion as opposed to that of so 
exalted a personage as a justice of the 
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United States Supreme Court; neverthe- 
less, since the correspondent asks for it, 
it shall be frankly forthcoming, for what 
it may be worth. 

According to the views of this editor, 
Justice Clarke’s talk at Cleveland was 
sentimental drivel; there is no sound 
logic or sound sense in it. He states that 
the loans of “our government” to the 
allies aggregate nine and a half billion 
dollars; almost nine billions were loaned 
to Great Britain, France and Italy, of 
which the first named country received 
four billion, one hundred and sixty-six 
million; with annual interest at five per 
cent the total indebtedness is now about 
eleven billion dollars, which, as he says, 
is “truly a great sum of money.” 

Truly it is. Whence did it come? No 
from “our government,” which has no 
means of creating money, but from the 
people of the United States, which Jus- 
tice Clarke and others who talk so glibly 
about canceling the debt outright seem 
to forget. One is reminded of the say- 
ing, “It is the Federal Army and the 
Federal Navy, but it is National Taxa- 
tion.” The people of the United States 
found the money which “our govern- 
ment” loaned to the allies, and it was 
produced by great and onerous taxes, 
reflected directly or indirectly upon every 
citizen of the country. 

According to Justice Clarke, Ameri- 
cans are to buy the future friendship of 
these nations by canceling their loans. 
This is about the poorest way of gaining 
friendship that could be imagined, be- 
cause it is not based on self-respect. It 
is an excellent method by which to gain 
their lasting, secret contempt and latent 
enmity. These debtor countries, while 
they would appreciate consideration and 
deference to their needs and financial 
convenience, would resent an act of 
charity such as Justice Clarke suggests. 
It would be a reflection upon their will- 
ingness and ability to pay, and an insult 
to their national pride and self-respect. 

As to its being impossible for these 
governments, with the exception of Great 
Britain, “to pay even the interest,” this 
is as may be determined. There has 
been a great deal of loose talk about 
the bankruptcy of Europe, but very lit- 
tle in the way of actual figures to prove 
it. France, for instance, has gone 
through far worse times and has paid her 
debts. She is not and will not be bank- 
rupt. These countries have received and 
will receive certain indemnities from 
their conquered enemies. These should 
be taken into consideration before they 
are sweepingly pronounced insolvent. 

If the allied debt was wiped off, 
“promptly and wholly canceled,” as the 
generous justice proposes, it would not 
save their credit. Business rules are ab- 
solutely inexorable; if a debt is made 
it must be paid, if the debtor wishes to 
establish his future credit; there is no 
other possible way in which to settle it 
honorably. The creditor may forgive the 
debt, but the fact remains that the 
amount is still unpaid. In such case, 
what position would these countries be in 
to come again as borrowers to the Unit- 
ed States? How would their credit 
stand? Perhaps the people of the United 
States would be expected to let them 
have more money, and again, if they bor- 
rowed beyond their means, to buy an- 
other lease on their good will and friend- 
ship by once more canceling the debt. In 
this witless way debts and scores wiped 
clean would go on indefinitely, and wars 
would thrive mightily in consequence. 

Countries, like individuals, must cut 
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their coat according to their cloth; there 
can be no premium on national insol- 
vency if countries are to thrive and keep 
the peace. For what they buy they must 
pay, or else they cannot buy more. 

As to Great Britain’s ability and will- 
ingness to pay, the following extracts 
from an editorial in a recent issue of the 
London Spectator express the situation 
exactly: 

“There has been a great deal of talk— 
indeed, a great deal too much talk— 
about our debt to the United States. 
There was no need for any discussion on 
the matter. When we were in trouble 
we asked the American government to 
lend us money as friend to friend. With 
the generosity, friendliness and prompt- 
ness with which the great republic acts, 
they lent us money to the amount of 
about eight hundred millions sterling, or 
thereabouts. We shall, of course, repay 
that debt to the uttermost farthing. 
There is not ‘now, there never has been, 
and there never could be, the slightest 
doubt or question on this point. 

“Any British government which pro- 
posed to try and wriggle out of our ob- 
ligation, to ask the American government 
to let us off, or to inflict any other hu- 
miliation of this kind upon us would be 
driven from office with ignominy. We do 
not mean by this that we are too proud 
to accept help from America if we 
should really need it. We go further 
and say, without fear of contradiction, 
that should it ever be necessary we could 
and would accept help from America 
—from a people who are of our own 
kin, who speak our language, who are 
controlled by the same political and 
legal principles as we are, and to whom 
honor and truth mean exactly what they 
mean to us. Our determination to pay 
our debts is due to our sense of self- 
respect, and not to any surly feeling 
that we do not want to let anybody do 
us a kindness. 

“Therefore, as we have said, there is 
no question or problem about our duty 
to pay America, and the sooner the mat- 
ter is placed upon a clear and business- 
like footing the better. We are very 
grateful to America for the three years’ 
breathing space which she allowed us in 
the matter of interest, but, happily, the 
time has now come when that breathing 
space is no longer needed. The moment 
that the agreed breathing space finished, 
our treasury at once began to make ar- 
rangements for the payment of the first 
six months’ interest, which we under- 
stand will become due in the autumn.” 

The Spectator then proceeds to sug- 
gest ways in which payments could be 
made, that would be for the convenience 
both of Great Britain and the United 
States. Although this discussion is in- 
teresting it is not pertinent to the aspect 
of the subject here being considered, ex- 
cept in so far as it discloses the fact that 
Great Britain, in accordance with her 
sound and honorable policies, proposes 
that her debtor nations which she backed 
during the war shall, in due time, pay 
her what they owe, although, of course, 
the terms of payment will be adjusted 
to meet their requirements. 

The whole point is that national debts 
of this kind cannot simply be canceled. 
It is against sound principles, even 
against decency and self-respect. They 
may be adjusted, their payment post- 
poned, the interest reduced or otherwise 
handled, but they must either be properly 
settled or the country owing them must 
submit to the humiliation of being ad- 
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judged bankrupt. The creditor country 
may defer payment, it may make. favor- 
able terms, but it is powerless to avoid 
the actual issue, even if it desires to. 

The United States government is pur- 
suing the only sound plan for the settle- 
ment of these loans in an honorable and 
proper fashion. The commission now 
considering the matter is to arrange a 
basis of payment of principal and in- 
terest, including rates of interest, in 
such a way as to come within the means 
of the debtor nations. Doubtless the 
conference will accomplish the desired 
result, and thereafter it is to be hoped 
there will be no more talk about can- 
celing the debts of the allies. 

If the United States desires to win 
the lasting friendship of its former al- 
lies and help them speedily to pay their 
honest and acknowledged debts, the best 
way is to permit these countries to sell 
their goods in America without exacting 
a huge tariff charge, but with so many 
men of the Fordney-sized mind in Con- 
gress, such a plan would be impossible 
of accomplishment. 





IN THE OLD DAYS 

To the department of “Random Reflec- 
tions” in the Glasgow Herald of April 8 
one who signs himself “W. H. S.” has 
contributed some pleasing recollections 
of an old Scotch mill and its miller. Mr. 
Sterling’s story of the ancient miller of 
Dallas, Mo., recently printed in these 
columns, offers a contrast in environ- 
ment, but the type of man is the same 
whether found in Scotland or America. 

As The Northwestern Miller is always 
glad to add to the literature of milling, 
it republishes herewith what “W. H. S.” 
writes in the Glasgow Herald. 





Wandering round the by-ways of South 
London the other day, I landed on some- 
thing of genuine interest—a meal mill 
which has been serving its day and gen- 
eration faithfully and well for over a 
century. Many years ago its internal 
activities were subject to the whim of 
great wind-driven “sails.” These were 
leisurely days, even in London—glorious- 
ly leisurely days—when it was deemed 
little short of sacrilege to interfere un- 
duly with the free play of the elements. 
Man was then their servile subject, not 
largely their master, as now. 

But with the hustle of modern times 
the swaying wind-arms of the lazy old 
mill had perforce to be demolished, and 
artificial power was introduced, so that 


* the working heart of the thing was per- 


manently stimulated and made independ- 
ent of the strength and direction of the 
outside breezes. When, at the invitation 
of the kindly manager, I explored the 
low-roofed interior of the mill, the petu- 
lant pulse of a gas engine punctured the 
hum of the machinery, and spoilt the il- 
lusion which I tried to cherish—that I 
had moved the calendar back a few 
decades, and that I was again “ower the 
Border an’ awa’” among the millers and 
the water-wheeled mills of Scotland. 
Many a happy and memorable Satur- 
day have I spent as a youngster in a 
dim and dusty, mealy and musty mill in 
my native district. I liked to listen to 
the trundle of its wheels and to watch 
the tricks and twists and turnings which 
transformed oats into warm and pow- 
dery meal and wheat into snow-white 
flour. On a bright summer day I de- 
lighted to see the water break and tum- 
ble in spray and cascade of molten silver 
over the big wheel which supplied the 
motive power to the establishment. 





I confess, too, that I took sheer de- 
light in coating my clothes with the 
products of the place—it made me like 
my friend the miller, and established an 
affinity which linked me to one of the 
most venerable of the world’s industries. 
For millers have been ever trade aristo- 
crats, claiming industrial lineage that 
goes back to the first chapter of history. 

When I think of that old mill, whit- 
ened like its owner by the tear and wear 
of time, and silted up to its coping-stone 
in the dust of its industry, a very vivid 
picture starts up in my mind. I had 
been scouring over moor and fen one 
holiday-time, and came in the late eve- 
ning of a summer day to a cottage near 
the mill. I was thirsty as well as weary, 
and, knowing the lady of the house, I 
meant to turn into the comfortable kitch- 
en and rest awhile and ask for a tumbler 
of water—in the hope and assurance 
that my kindly hostess would make it 
milk! 

But just as I was about to knock at 
the door I caught sight of the mill in 
the hollow below, and it was aflame! Red 
flared in its dusty windows. It looked 
as if nothing could save it from destruc- 
tion. In a flash I forgot fatigue, and 
bolted to raise the alarm. The mill door 
was open, the black wheel shed water 
from the lade and clanked away on its 
leisurely round. There was nobody 
about. Evidently the fire had started 
and gained footing stealthily and unseen. 

When—all excitement—I entered the 
mill I realized that I had been tricked 
by the red glow of the setting sun which 
flooded the interior. There, in his fa- 
vorite armchair by the little gable win- 
dow, sat the miller himself—a study in 
white. He laid down the book he had 
been reading and welcomed me whilst 
wondering at my haste. It was not often 
that the miller laughed loudly—he was 
a wee, taciturn man, a contrast to the 
bluff and hearty miller of the story- 
books—but the sunset “fire” tickled him 
immensely, and incidentally led him to 
assure me that before I went far along 
life’s road I would find lots of illusions 
that would vanish into thin air when I 
came to close quarters with the reality. 

From his seat by the end window, which 
commanded a good view of the low-lying 
part of the district, the miller looked out 
on his little world. The parish he had 
worked in from boyhood to old age, and 
in which his father and grandfather had 
been born and bred, was all the world he 
knew or cared to know. His neighbors, 
for the most part, were like himself. 
They stuck their domestic roots deep into 
the domestic soil, and their “tether” was 
at longest a short one. Some of them, 
indeed, had seldom gone beyond the 
cross roads which marked the parish 
boundary. 

Twice a week, punctually at a given 
time, the coach which plied between the 
neighboring village and the county town 
passed near the mill, and on “coach days” 
the miller made it a rule to brush down 
his work-a-day coat—he had worn it for 
the best part of his lifetime—and to sal- 
ly forth to watch the coach go by. This 
was his regular tonic. It was seldom 
that he joined the coach passengers. 

On the rare occasions when pressing 
business demanded his presence in the 
town the black suit was taken from the 
wardrobe, the flour-furred eyebrows were 
very specially washed, the white hair 
carefully parted—and the miller, leaving 
the big key of his business quarters in 
his wife’s careful custody, turned his 
face citywards. But the town, quiet as 
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it was as towns go, bored him to the 
last degree. He used to say that it took 
him a week to recover from a “toon 
tour,” and his sympathy went out to 
those who—as he put it—were condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment within town 
walls. 

The miller ran his business success- 
fully for over half a century, and never 
kept a ledger. He had scores of ac- 
counts locked safely up in his memory, 
which, as he solemnly declared, “was just 
as sure as death.” He never made a mis- 
take—never overcharged a penny, never 
“rendered” an account which had already 
been paid. When the precious “white 
siller” passed into his white palm in 
payment, the debt was completely blot- 
ted out of his brain. It was a remark- 
able faculty that, and I often wondered 
how he came by it. 

“Bookkeepin’ is a fash,” he would say. 
“I carry my day-book an’ a’ the rest o’ 
them here”—tapping his forehead. “Ac- 
counts that hinna been paid are there as 
clear as a pikestaff—ower mony o’ them. 
But the paid anes are a’ clean washed 
frae the slate. I trust my memory, ye 
see, an’ it never lets me doon.” 

It was a grand memory he possessed, 
and for more than business transactions. 
But his Bible, his Burns, and his weekly 
newspaper were the three main sources 
of his information and _ inspiration. 
There was one portion of the Old Tes- 
tament in which he was word-perfect, 
and that was that literary masterpiece, 
the story of Joseph. Joseph was his 
hero, and he liked to talk about him. 

“Aye, Joseph was a corn merchant on 
a big scale if ye like!” he would declare, 
slapping the flour dust from his knee 
in emphasis. “It was nae sma’ dealin’s 
in bolls an’ bags that Joseph gaed in for 
when he filled the store-hooses o’ Egypt 
tae the burstin’ tae fend against the 
seven lean years. His was a wholesale 
business an’ nae mistak’. 

“Ye’ll mind what the Book says aboot 
it: ‘And in the seven plenteous years 
the earth brought forth by handfuls. 
And he gathered up all the food of the 
seven years, which were in the land of 
Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; 
the food of the field which was round 
about every city, laid he up in the same. 
And Joseph gathered c-o-r-n as the 
s-a-n-d of the s-e-a, very much until he 
left numbering; for it was without num- 
ber.’ 

“An’ so it fell oot that when the years 
o’ hunger began—when ootside the land 
o his adoption there was hardly as 
muckle meal as mak’ a bannock—there 
was corn in Egypt, enough an’ tae spare. 
That was a man o’ business an’ fore- 
thocht for ye! Tak’ tent o’ him, laddie— 
for forethocht is aboot the best bit o’ any 
man’s armor in his fecht wi’ the worl’. 
Pharaoh kent what he was aboot when 
he made Joseph, a young man o’ thirty, 
his corn factor!” 

He had a quaint, vivid way of putting 
things. He was of the old school, and 
he viewed with alarm the rising tide of 
importation into this country. Some- 
thing like fear came into his eye when 
he spoke of the loads and loads and still 
more loads of merchandise that reached 
our shores from abroad, more especially 
the growing piles of wheat upon our 
quays. He watched this rising tide with 
much the same dread as a Canadian set- 
tler would watch a prairie fire leaping 
towards his homestead. 

“I can see the day comin’ when this 
country will be aboot smother’t tae death 
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J 
‘ SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 2. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
s utes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
promp 3 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
SPM NONE oe rants igersasanses coees $8.20@ 8.50 $8.20@ 9.10 $.....@..... $8.10@ 8.30 $9.25@10.25 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.45@ 8.70 —$8.00@ 8.50 
y Spring standard patent .............+..++5+ 7.60@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.50 .....@..... 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.35 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.50 7.85@ 9.35  800@ 830 .....@..... 
i SUMMIE Sioa Nisa 'y ox 0s 08760 as sO ee ees 5.75@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.50 .....@..... 5.75@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 .....@..... 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 .....@..... i ee 
; Hard winter short patent................-++ eo eS ae oe 7.25@ 7.85 7.20@ 7.40 .....@..... 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 850 7.75@ 8.10 7.15@ 7.60 
Hest MON IIIS 5555 s.0s 0s 5500 09's seine 6.50@ 7.00 .....@..... 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.80 7.40@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.90 .....@..... oo Ee res Yee 
Hard winter first clear.............++ee0e0% 5.50@ 6.25 .....@..... 4.75@ 5.80 5.00@ 5.30 6.00@ 6.50 a IE) SS Re liad 
. Soft winter short patent..................+: eS ae Se ee lS ee A) ee fer oe 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.75 8.15@ 8.40 
Soft winter straight ..............+..ee002> 6.50@ 6.80 66... @eeeee cece @eeees 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 *6.00@ 6.25 %6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 
l Soft winter first clear...............s.s000. Se ery, Serer: rere ri? 3 ee Sree Hee Sr susie 5.25@ 6.25 es” Fe 5.25@ 5.75 
1 GMT MEI as bars tins cad Rs ba ose eseees 5.75@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.25 ree eae 6.00@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 e ens Po 
: 9G Se I 95 504. Sirs cstaretscaesece 5.40@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.50 < Vee “dee yer Se it Ot! a ee, eee ° Cer fee 
FEED— 
CiSMR AN choo os sas yo sre tye hes seiset 25.75@26.00 66... @24.00 ee @ereee  ceeee@eesee cerns @sese. 30,50@31.50 32.00@ 33.00 31.00@33.00 = 29.50@30.50 = .....@..... 
HAMNER 6 v okey oa savas tceeaeviesse 25.560@ 25.75 nese @ereee 22.00@22.60 25.00@ 25.50 6 Dee, cee Deseee  covee@eeses 81.50@82.00 0... @...-- oe @a nee 
Sete IN Ss ae Soha oie hey ess os ess 26.00@26.26 ices @eecee  veees@seses 25,50@26.00 .....@.....  31.50@32.00 33.00@34.00 32.50@33.00 .....@.....  25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 25.75@26.00 ....-@24.00 23.00@23.50 6... @eece. eee @.u.e. —-31,00@32.00 —32.00@ 33.00 —31.50@32.50 29.50@30.50 .....@..... 
; Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........--- 29.00@29.50 26.00@30.50 24.00@24.50 28.00@29.00  .....@..... 34.00@35.00 34.00@35.00 36.00@37.00  32.50@33.50 29.00@31.00 
oe hor SRS Re ee re 34.00@36.00 33.00@35.00 .....@. veces @eesee  ceees@.u.e.  39.00@40.00 38.00@39.00 =. .... @ 40.00 37.50 @ 38.50 i eee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
eee $8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.55@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.25 (49's) a FSP $8.85 @9.35 $8.00 @8.45 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 @.. 7.00@7.50 7.75 @8.60 8.50 @9.50 8.00@8.85 


! *Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. S 
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TARIFF PROGRESS IS SLOW 


Much Oriticism of Measure Comes from 
Democratic Senators—Increased Tariffs 
on Farm Products to Be Demanded 


Wasuinoron, D. C., April 29.—The 
Senate gave most of its time to the tariff 
bill this week, but there were frequent 
interruptions and some political distrac- 
tions. In consequence, little real prog- 
ress was made with the study or discus- 
sion of the measure. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, made 
a detailed explanation of the elastic 
tariff proposals written into the bill at 
the suggestion of the President. Senator 
Jones, of New Mexico (Democrat), im- 
mediately assailed the provisions, declar- 
ing that they took the legislative func- 
tion away from Congress and lodged it 
in the hands of the President. 

Senator King, of Utah (Democrat), 
made a general assault on the tariff 
measure, characterizing it as more in- 
iquitous than the Payne-Aldrich and 
Dingley tariffs. The Utah senator un- 
covered a new and simple method of 
tariff criticism. He took up a copy of 
Moody’s Manual listing all the principal 
corporations and business combines in 
the country, and aperagge to show what 
each received in the way of tariff favors. 

Discussing the American valuation 
plan of assessing duties as provided in 
the Fordney tariff passed by the House, 
Senator Smoot declared that Congress 
would sit for many weeks, if not months, 
before the American valuation plan is 
written into the legislation. Meantime, 
on the House side of the Capitol there 
seems to be no diminution of the fixed 
purpose on the part of the Fordney ad- 
herents to fight to the last ditch for 
the American valuation. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina 
(Democrat), and chairman of the finance 
committee under the last administration, 
made an exhaustive speech against the 
Senate tariff, painting such gruesome 
ills to follow its passage as higher living 
costs, reduced production, unemployment, 
and further monopolization of American 
industries. 

The Republican farm tariff bloc, head- 
ed by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, served 
notice that it would demand increases 
on various farm commodities over the 
duties fixed in the Senate bill, and start- 
ed the ball rolling by insisting that shin- 
gles, placed on the free list in the Sen- 
ate measure, be restored to the protec- 
tion of 50c per M fixed by the House 
measure. 

The Senate without discussion adopted 
a resolution proposed by Senator Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, calling upon the tariff 
commission for information regarding 
the operation of the emergency tariff act. 

Senator King, of Utah, who has 
achieved the distinction of being the most 
inexhaustible debater on either side of 
the Senate chamber, devoted a second 
speech to the chemical schedules of the 
bill. He charged that the increases 
ranged between 150 and 600 per cent, 
and that the only result of such rates 
would be to increase the “already swollen 
fortunes of drug and chemical manufac- 
turers at, the expense of consumers.” 
The Utah senator added that the dye 
schedules in the measure were in the 
nature of an embargo, and that they 
had been written into the bill in conse- 
quence of a “false and misleading propa- 
ganda disseminated by the dye monop- 
oly.” 

Notwithstanding the slow start on the 
tariff measure, Senator Lodge and other 
prominent Republicans in the upper 
house are still hopeful that the bill can 
be disposed of in a month. The Massa- 
chusetts senator declared this week that 
he expected Congress to adjourn by 
July 1. Other senators are not so hope- 
ful, Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, 
for example, whose opinion on such mat- 
ters is usually accurate, holding that if 
Congress finishes its business in time to 
adjourn by the middle of August it will 
be doing well. 

The House, having passed all the sup- 
ply bills, is now devoting itself to its 
calendar which, by the way, is much less 
impressive than usual. In consequence, 
there is talk of three-day recesses on the 
House side until some of the more im- 
portant measures now before the Senate 
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are returned to the House for action. 
Speaker Gillett expressed the opinion 
yesterday that the House would com- 
mence taking three-day recesses about 
June 1, 

JoHn Marrinan. 





BAKERY STRIKE AVERTED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The strike of united bakers 
in Kansas City, which was threatened 
last week, was averted on Saturday when 
a committee voted to meet the demands 
of the union and make contracts for the 
year, starting May 1, at an unchanged 
wage scale. The committee was com- 
posed of representatives of the bakeries 
and the union bakers. The union scale is 
$36 weekly for day labor, and $42 for 
night work, and was put into effect dur- 
ing the war. Contracts were to expire 
May 1, and the employers sought a 15 
per cent reduction, claiming that reduced 
living expenses justified the lower rates. 
The new offer brought an absolute re- 
fusal from union representatives, and 
both factions stood firm until Saturday, 
when it was decided to continue the old 
scale. The strike was to have gone into 
effect yesterday. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





DISTURBED BY RAIL MERGER 

Norrotk, Va., April 29.—Business in- 
terests of this section have become 
aroused over the proposed consolidation 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway with 
the Illinois Central, as provided in the 
general railroad merger plan of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Every 
business organization of Norfolk and 
Newport News, along with those in Rich- 
mond and other Virginia cities, has filed 
formal protest against this merger. 

The Illinois Central, under the plan, 
would absorb the Seaboard Air Line in 
one of the 19 general railroad systems. 
The Seaboard Air Line is Norfolk’s oldest 
railroad, while the Illinois Central has 
centered much of its activity on building 
up New Orleans, a competitive port. 
Under such a merger, it is feared the 
developing of a large export grain and 
flour trade through this port would have 
to either be abandoned or other plans 
made to get the products. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 





WAGE CONTEST AT MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 29.—The season 
of navigation from this port opened 
with a clash between the shipping com- 
panies and the longshoremen. Eighteen 
companies, inland and ocean, announced 
that they had cut the rate of pay for 
work of loading and unloading. The 
longshoremen’s union met and formally 
rejected the reduction. 

When the first ocean vessel, the Cor- 
nishman, arrived in port, the skilled dock 
laborers refused to touch the cargo, but 
nonunion men were put on the job at 
once. Progress was slower than with the 
regular men, but all went well and the 
work was accomplished. Special polic- 
ing of the docks and waterfront has been 
instituted, so that the workers may not 
be molested. So far there has been no 
trouble. 

Trade bodies of the city have made no 
attempt to bring the two parties to an 
agreement. None is likely, as the ship- 
ping companies declare there are hun- 
dreds of men glad of the chance to work 
at 50c per hour for a 10-hour day or 
60c for a nine-hour night, with special 
higher rates for nitrate and sulphur 
handling and for grain trimming and 


Sunday work. 
L. F. Kier. 





STANDARD CARS RECOMMENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—The 
joint commission of agricultural inquiry, 
in its conclusions referring to railroad 
equipment, car supply and distribution, 
will recommend to Congress the complete 
standardization of freight cars and cen- 
tral control of distribution of all classes 
of rolling stock as remedies against the 
constantly recurring car shortages. 

The commission will further suggest 
that the carriers and shippers co-operate 
to secure the full utilization of the carry- 
ing capacity of cars; that permanent 
joint railroad and shippers’ committees 
be organized to carry on a nationwide 
campaign to reduce loss and damage in 
transit; that freight revenue divisions 


be promptly revised on the basis of two 
gure percentages; that regional clearing 
houses be established for the current set- 
tlement of debits and credits growing out 
of rate divisions; that the railroads 
adopt universal through waybilling of 
interline freight; that the railroads main- 
tain complete cost data covering each 
item of expense with particular refer- 
ence to the maintenance of equipment; 
and that the railroads adopt better sys- 
tems for checking the extent and value 
of repairs to equipment when made by 
lines other than the one owning the car. 

The commission, in a supplementary 
report on transportation, is expected to 
recommend the creation of regional de- 
partments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to adjudicate transportation 
controversies more swiftly and in the 
better light of local information upon the 
issues presented. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CONVENTION OF WHOLESALE GROCERS 

Boston, Mass., April 29.—The third an- 
nual convention of wholesale grocers of 
New England was held April 27 at the 
Copley Plaza, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Executive Association of Whole- 
sale Grocers of New England, there be- 
ing a large attendance. 

At the morning meet, the regular 
quarterly meeting of the executive asso- 
ciation was held, the meeting being for 
wholesale grocers and their representa- 
tives only. Luncheon was held at 12:30. 

At the afternoon session the Hon. 
James M. Curley, mayor of Boston, ex- 
tended the welcome of the city. The 
speakers were E. F. Swan, R. E. Stev- 
ens, Mrs. Harriet C. Emmons, field edi- 
tor of the Modern Priscilla, R. D. Wil- 
lard and J. W. Herscher, president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

A reception to guests was held at 6 
o'clock, followed by the banquet, at 
which Wallace T. Morley was toastmas- 
ter, and the speakers were the Hon. 
Channing Cox, governor of Massachu- 
setts; the Hon. Carroll L. Beedy, repre- 
sentative to Congress from Maine, and 
the Hon. J. Weston Allen, attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts. 

The officers of the association are: 
president, Fred B. Marston, Portland, 
Maine; first vice president, B. H. Bain, 
Boston; second vice president, George 
W. Ferguson, Springfield, Mass; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Harold C. Manson, 


Boston. 
Louis W. DePass, 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—In the 
past 30 days employment figures have 
shown a decided improvement in all sec- 
tions of the country, the Department of 
Commerce reports. Figures compiled by 
the federal employment service indicate 
that for every 100 jobs available there 
are now 160 applicants, as against 226 in 
January. 

In other words, where there was work 
for only 44 per cent of the seekers three 
months ago, there are now jobs for 62 
per cent. Based on an estimate of 3,- 
500,000 jobless, then, this means employ- 
ment for 630,000 individuals, it is pointed 
out. 

In January there were 38 applicants 
placed out of every 100. For the first 
week in April the number has gone up to 
50, it is stated. 

JOHN Marrinan. 





MUSE MILLING CO, FAILS 


W. E. Steakley, president W. E. Steak- 
ley Co., Inc., flour broker of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed receiver of the 
Muse Milling Co., of Adairsville, Ga., on 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, al- 
leging liabilities of $39,000 and assets of 
$65,000. 

The first creditors’ meeting will be 
held in Cartersville, Ga. May 5, when 
it is expected the mill will be ordered 
sold. 

Mr. Muse attributes his failure to de- 
clining markets and inability to borrow 
sufficient operating capital. 

The mill is said to be in good condi- 
tion, having a daily capacity of 250 bbls 
flour and 1,000 bus corn meal. It is lo- 
cated 60 miles north of Atlanta on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way. 
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SHIPPING BOARD HEARING 


Conference in New York Considers Advisa- 
bility of Applying Merchant Marine Regu- 
lation Favoring American Vessels 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—A hear- 
ing before United States Shipping Board 
officials was held in New York, on April 
24 and 25, to determine the advisability 
of applying section 28 of the merchant 
marine bill which, in substance, forbids 
railroads to name differential rates for 
export or import commodities except on 
American vessels, which provision of the 
law is now under suspension by resolu- 
tion of the Shipping Board. 

It was the purpose of the hearing to 
bring out expert testimony as to the com- 
pleteness of shipping facilities under the 
American flag at various ports, should 
the provisions of the preferential rail 
and steamship rates be applied. 

Grain, and particularly wheat, was the 
commodity most under discussion, and it 
was claimed by many witnesses that the 
application of Section 28 would create 
a monopoly of American ships and drive 
from American ports all foreign flag 
ships or bring about retaliatory steps 
on the part of foreign nations. 

It was pointed out by one witness that 
there was not sufficient American ton- 
nage available to meet this country’s re- 
quirements in the export trade, but this 
seems peculiar, in view of the fact that 
there are about 200 Shipping Board ships 
now at anchor in the Hudson opposite 
Peekskill. It may be, however, that 
these ships are of too small tonnage to 
operate profitably. 

Another witness pointed out that 60 
per cent of the grain exported from 
America goes through New York, and 
another, George S. Jackson, of Balti- 
more, stated that the enforcement of 
section 28 would drive all the grain ex- 
port business from the United States 
Atlantic ports to Montreal. 

A representative of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce said that approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 bus of American grain 
went through Montreal last year, and 
that in his opinion the application of 
the section under consideration could not 
possibly benefit the American merchant 
marine. 

W. J. Love, vice president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of traffic, testified that he thought it was 
urgent that the present government 
owned tonnage be transferred to private 
interests as soon as possible and upon 
such terms as would permit them to op- 
erate merchant ships profitably for a 
continuing period of years. While the 
Shipping Board was seeking to persuade 
large shippers to use American bottoms, 
they were loath to do so, because they 
feared that American companies might 
not continue in operation for any great 
length of time. 

Walter Moore, representing the New 
York Produce Exchange, contended that 
shippers must be free from restraint to 
use whatever route might be necessary in 
order to meet competition with other 
countries selling wheat. He pointed out, 
further, that for a large number of the 
shipments handled by him it was neces- 
sary to use foreign vessels, because he 
could get a better rate than by using 
those under the American flag. 

During the month of May this commit- 
tee will hold hearings in the South and 
West before finally deciding just what 
action they will take toward applying 
the rule under discussion. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 








PROPOSED INCREASES SUSPENDED 

Wasurneoton, D. C., April 29.—By an 
order entered today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended, pending 
investigation, certain rate schedules pro- 
posing increases and reductions in the 
rates on grain products from Minneapo- 
lis to Louisville, Henderson, and Owens- 
boro, Ky. The suspension is effective 
May 1, and will continue until Aug. 29. 


JoHN MAarRINAN. 





MR. PRINZ GOES TO EUROPE 
F. Prinz, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., left on April 30 for 
Montreal, from which port he expects to 
sail for Europe on May 4. He will be 
gone about two months, and a portion of 
the time will be spent in Germany. 
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A MILLER SINCE 1846 


Death of Carl G. Stamwitz Ends Career 
Which Covered 64 Years of Minne- 
apolis Milling 


In the passing of Carl G. Stamwitz, 
who died at his home in Minneapolis, 
April 25, the city lost one of the few 
surviving members of its original group 
of millers. Mr. Stamwitz was truly a 
pioneer, as he began milling at Minne- 
apolis 64 years ago. 

Mr. Stamwitz was born in Silesia, then 
a province of Prussia, on Nov. 17, 1831. 





_ He began to work at the miller’s trade 


in 1846, and followed it until 1858. In 
that year he came to the United States, 
locating in what was then the town of 
St. Anthony. There was at that time a 
single mill on the falls, and that was of 
the most modest pretensions. In 1859 
there was built what was known as the 
Farmers’ mill, three runs of stone being 
its principal equipment. On its com- 
pletion Mr. Stamwitz took charge of it 
and continued in this capacity for six 
years. The Farmers’ mill was owned by 
the firm of Prescott & Morrison. 

Working with Mr. Stamwitz in the 
Farmers’ mill was the late Gotlieb 
Schober. Mr. Schober, in 1863, however, 
moved to Sparta, Wis., where he worked 
in a mill for two years. About that time 
Mr. Stamwitz learned that the Noble & 
Walker mill, located on Third Avenue 
Southeast and Main Street, was for sale. 
He wrote to his old friend, Mr. Schober, 
to come back to St. Anthony to investi- 
gate the possibilities of their buying the 
Noble & Walker mill. This was a two- 
run mill. They concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of it, and formed the 
firm of Stamwitz & Schober; the mill 
was known as the St. Anthony. 

They operated this mill until 1870, 
when they bought a half interest in the 
People’s mill, located on the west side of 
the river, which had three runs of buhrs 
and was connected with the old Morrison 
saw mill, near what is now the water- 
power office. In 1872 Stamwitz & Scho- 
ber sold their original mill to Peter 
Schusler, who afterwards operated a mill 
on Minnehaha Creek. 

In the early days there were no rail- 
roads into Minneapolis and, consequent- 
ly, commercial milling was unheard of. 
It was all grist work. Farmers hauled 
their wheat into St. Anthony from a 
radius of 40 to 50 miles and waited for 
the grain to be ground into meal, the 
miller taking his toll in payment. 

In 1875, Stamwitz & Schober bought 
the site where the Phoenix mill now 
stands, and completed the building in 
1876. The original Phoenix mill had a 
capacity of approximately 150 bbls. 
‘They continued in business under the old 
name until 1893, when they incorporated 
what is still known as the Phoenix Mill 
Co. The Phoenix mill was rebuilt in 
1881, when the roller system was in- 
stalled and the capacity of the plant in- 
creased to 300 bbls. The .Phoenix mill 
was sold in October, 1916, ¢o the Pills- 
hury Flour Mills Co., which converted it 
into a rye flour mill. 

While both Mr. Stamwitz and Mr. 
Schober were millers, the former paid 
particular atttention to the manufactur- 
ing, while Mr. Schober developed the 
sales end of the business. Consequently, 
\Lr. Stamwitz was not as well and famil- 
iurly known to the outside trade as was 
his partner. 

Mr. Stamwitz retired from active busi- 
ness in 1900, but during his career he 
vitnessed all the changes that revolu- 
‘ionized the milling ‘business, and made 
possible the building up of this immense 
industry at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Stamwitz was the father of 13 
‘hildren, 11 of whom survive. Only one 
of them, however, ever took an active 
part in the milling business. One of his 

lder sons for a while followed the trade, 
but gave it up for other lines of en- 
deavor. 

The funeral was held from the family 
residence in Minneapolis, Friday after- 
noon, April 28, with interment at Lake- 
wood cemetery. 





DOWNWARD TREND OF FARM WAGES 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 29.—Har- 
vest labor studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the wheat belt 
last summer, the results of which have 
just been made public, show that the 
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trend of wages everywhere was sharply 
downward from the peak of 1920. The 
decline in general ran from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and in some instances exceeded 50 
per cent. 

In Oklahoma and southern Kansas, 
wages (with board) ranged $4@5 per 
day, compared with $6 in 1920; in north- 
ern Kansas $5, compared with $7; in Ne- 
braska $8@4, compared with $6@7; and 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota $3@3.50, 
compared with $6@7 in 1920 in South 
Dakota, and $5@6.50 in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

JoHn MArRInan. 





INCREASED EXPORT TRADE 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 29.—In- 
creased production, more stable prices 
and a larger export trade are the prin- 
cipal features shown by figures received 
during the last 10 days by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. However, adequate 
statistics on the distribution of manufac- 


products are undoubtedly the cheapest 
nonperishable food products that can be 
placed there. 

The total exports of foodstuffs still 
continues relatively high. For March 
they will constitute approximately 28 per 
cent of the total exports. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CARE IN MAKING SEED LOANS 

Great Faris, Mont., April 29.—That 
the federal government seed loan agents 
propose to use more discrimination in 
loaning money to farmers this year than 
has been the rule in the past is evident 
from reports received by applicants for 
loans from Montana counties from the 
headquarters in Grand Forks, N. D. The 
government has decided not to “sit in” 
on the gamble that many farmers have 
been trying, in seeding unplowed land, 
and turns down claims wheré the appli- 
cant says he plans “drilling” his crop 
in. Summer fallowed land is favored 
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tured commodities are not available, so 
that it is impossible to tell how these 
goods are moving into consumption or 
how much is going into stocks. 

“From the figures available in recent 
months,” the department says, “it is clear 
that fundamental conditions are much 
better, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect business to improve steadily, al- 
though perhaps slowly. With world con- 
ditions as they are today, there is no 
likelihood of an immediate boom move- 
ment. Reconstruction in Europe is far 
behind what it is in this country and, in 
general, big economic movements are 
worldwide in their scope.” 

The United Kingdom, Germany, Tur- 
key and Cuba have been the leading im- 
porters, in the order named. The very 
heavy takings by Germany and Turkey 
are of special interest. No doubt a large 
part of that taken by Germany is for 
transshipment to the eastern European 
countries, rather than for home consump- 
tion. 

Turkey in recent months has become 
an important flour market, due to the 
considerable amount of flour buying in 
the Near East and the Black Sea dis- 
trict. It is suggested by the department 
that American exporters should give this 
Turkish trade their especial attention for 
the next two years, since it is known 
that the cereal in this territory is consid- 
erably below normal, and flour and corn 


for loans; then new plowing. Sound 
farming principles must be indicated by 
the applicant. Bachelors are not being 
considered for loans, because there is 
only a limited amount of cash, and men 
with families get the preference. 
Joun A. Curry. 
SOUTHEAST RECOVERING 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 29.—Cheer- 
ing news is furnished in the monthly re- 
view issued today by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, on business and 





agricultural conditions in the Southeast. | 


Marked improvement is reported in 
business and trade, and optimism is at 
the highest level for over two years. 
Banks are reported in healthier condi- 
tion, farmers are more cheerful, and the 
ranks of unemployed are thinning. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NOMINATED COMMERCE DIRECTOR 

J. A. Shields, secretary of the Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., has been 
nominated by the chambers of commerce 
in Indiana as director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent the sixth district, comprising the 
states of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. There are 11 nomi- 
nees for the place. Only one miller has 
ever sat on the directorate of the United 
States Chamber, Frank Kell, of Texas, 
who is a holdover member, and Mr. 
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Shields is the only representative of the 
milling industry nominated this year. 
The election will be at Washington on 
May 15, for a term of two years. Mr. 
Shields is president of the Seymour 
Chamber of Commerce, vice president of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
an active worker in the Indiana Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a leader in 
numerous civic, commercial and trade 
organizations. 





GRAIN DEALERS AT ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The eighth 
annual convention of the Missouri Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held in St. 
Louis on April 20-21, with headquarters 
at the Planters’ Hotel. Approximately 
150 country grain dealers were registered 
at the convention, which was also widely 
attended by millers who were in the city 
to be present at the first annual meeting 
of the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, which met on April 19. 

George F. Powell, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, welcomed the dele- 
gates to St. Louis and spoke briefly on 
national legislation antagonistic to the 
grain interests. Two other addresses 
were delivered on the first day of the 
convention, James E. Smith speaking on 
“The Advantages and Progress of Mis- 
sissippi Waterways,” and Dr. W. F. Gep- 
hart, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, on “The Finan- 
cial Situation.” Much time was given 
over to the discussion of an insurance 
feature that has been added to the asso- 
ciation. 

Officers elected follow: A. H. Meiners- 
hagen, Higginsville, president; W. T. 
Lingle, Bethany, vice president; W. W. 
Pollock, Mexico, treasurer. Five mem- 
bers were elected as follows to the board 
of directors to serve for two years: A. 
C. Harter, Sedalia, L. W. Egers, Her- 
mann, J. M. Richards, Hannibal, J. W. 
Boyd, Joplin, and D. B. Kevil, Sikeston. 
At a meeting of the board of directors, 
held after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, D, L. Boyer, Mexico, was again 
named secretary of the association. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FEDERAL FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Cuicaco, Int., April 29.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, which will open bids on May 5 
for furnishing it with flour, has increased 
its requirements by addition of the fol- 
lowing amounts: 39,984 lbs hard wheat 
flour, delivery to Army Base, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; 39,984 lbs, delivery to Fort Tot- 
ten, Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y; 74,- 
970 lbs, delivery to Fort McPherson, Ga; 
106,036 Ibs, delivery to Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga; 225,008 Ibs, delivery to Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. Captain C. A. Radcliffe, 
of the quartermaster corps, is now the 
purchasing officer at the Chicago depot. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





BILL TO PROTECT SHIPPERS 

As a result of efforts made by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Congressman Purnell, of Indiana, has in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill, designated as H.R. 11322, pro- 
posing to amend paragraph 11 in section 
6 of the interstate commerce act by add- 
ing a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“In addition to the above, in cases 
where the person or company making 
such request suffers damage in conse- 
quence of the misstatement of the rate, 
and such misstatement was made in good 
faith and without the connivance of such 
person or company, the carrier shall be 
liable to such person or company for the 
full amount of such damage. Such lia- 
bility shall be enforced by complaint to 
the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of section 
18. Subsequent proceedings in relation 
thereto and to the enforcement of any 
order for the payment of money, made 
by the Commission upon such complaint, 
shall be the same as in the case of other 
complaints under such paragraph.” 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

The Panama Railroad Co.’s purchasing 
department announces that sealed pro- 
posals are invited for furnishing to the 
company 800 sacks of hard wheat flour 
for shipment from the mill in time to 
reach New York or New Orleans during 
the week ending Saturday, June 3. 
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Favorable Growing Weather in Southwest— 
Flood Waters Receding in Mississippi Val- 
ley—Seeding Progresses in Northwest 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Favorable growing weather in 
the last few days has been of much bene- 
fit to the wheat crop, which is in excel- 
lent condition on high lands. Water is 
receding from the bottom lands, but it is 
thought little of this crop will be saved. 
All spring work on farms is belated. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Reports 
from mills located at interior points in 
the St. Louis territory are practically 
unanimous in expressing the belief that 
too much rain has fallen of late for the 
growing wheat crop to escape without 
being injured to. some extent. Wheat 
in the lowlands along the Mississippi 
River and tributary streams has been 
covered by water for nearly two weeks, 
and there is no doubt that some of this 
wheat will represent a total loss. That 
in the higher lands, however, is still in 
excellent condition, despite the fact that 
a period of warm, growing weather is 
much needed, 

Oxianoma Crry, Oxta., April 29.— 
After receiving reports from 20 of his 
concern’s stations in west-central and 
northwestern Oklahoma, an Oklahoma 
miller says he estimates that the state 
this year will produce 25,000,000 bus 
wheat. Nearly all his reports are fa- 
vorable, he says, some of them assert- 
ing that a yield 90 to 95 per cent of av- 
erage is virtually assured. Another mill- 
er, who has toured all parts of the 
green bug area and sections of the ex- 
treme northwestern section, says he can- 
not figure out better than a 50 to 60 
per cent crop. The weather lately has 
been choice for bug activity. Rains 
have covered nearly the entire wheat 
belt of Oklahoma and Texas, and are re- 
puted to have caused a rapid spread of 
the insect pest. 

Totevo, Onto, April 29.—Weather con- 
ditions this week have been favorable to 
the growing wheat and for resumption 
of farm work. The ground is now dry- 
ing out, and the farmers are busy plow- 
ing and planting, which has been delayed 
by too much wet weather. Wheat fields 
look to be in splendid condition, of ex- 
cellent color and have a good growth. 
There are occasional fields that do not 
look quite so well as others, but they will 
probably come through all right. The 
outlook for the crop in this section is 
unimpaired, 

Evansvitte, Inp., April 29.—Wheat in 
high ground in southern Indiana is look- 
ing fine, and promises a large yield. The 
weather has been almost perfect for its 
growth. Warm days with cool nights, 
heavy showers intervening, and only a 
few cold days, have conspired to make 
the grain grow almost perfectly. In the 
low ground in Indiana where wheat has 
been planted, and which-has been under 
water for some time, it is believed the 
crop is ruined, and that corn will take 
its place as soon as the ground is in con- 
dition for cultivation. Letters to local 
millers from the southland are gloomy 
in their tenor, and hold out hope for lit- 
tle business until flood damage is known 
and conditions come to normal again. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 29.—The 
weather has been cold and wet here for 
two or three weeks, and less plowing has 
been done than ordinarily before May 1. 
Very few oats are in the ground, and it 
now seems likely that acreage will be 
somewhat reduced, due to the backward 
season. Wheat generally looks much bet- 
ter than it did earlier, but the crop needs 
a warm rain and growing weather. 

Denver, Coro., April 29.—There has 
been considerable rain and snow during 
the past week, and it will be enough to 
bring the wheat through in good shape. 
This moisture was badly needed, as the 
winter was very dry. The crop condi- 
tion in general is very good, and the 
farmers are well satisfied with the 
outlook. 

Great Fatis, Mont., April 29.—With 
another snow of from five to seven 
inches during the past week, the fields 
of Montana contain more moisture than 
at any previous time in the past six 
years, in the opinion of farmers com- 
petent to judge conditions. Winter 





. week, the weather being 
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wheat is looking exceptionally well, tak- 
en as a whole. While there are some 
patches of winter kill and some other 
aggravations, they are of small propor- 
tions and in limited areas, so that the 
Montana winter wheat position may be 
considered quite satisfactory. There 
have been large acreages on two or three 
occasions in winter wheat, but none when 
conditions at the opening of May could 
be rated quite so high. Seeding of spring 


grain had been started quite generally 
when the snowstorm came. It will be 
going again in a few days. Farmers 


are giving better effort to planting their 
crops this year than usual. Practically 
all wheat is being seeded on summer fal- 
low or new plowing, only the indifferent 
and unprogressive element attempting to 
gamble on disking. 

Seatriz, Wasu., April 29.—Winter 
wheat made good headway during the 
the warmest 
this spring. Spring wheat seeding pro- 
gressed rapidly, but a large acreage re- 
mains to be seeded. 

San Francisco, Cat., April 29.—The 
weather bureau reports that during the 
latter part of the week drying north 
winds were experienced, and the need 
for more rain is becoming general 
throughout the state. Early sown bar- 
ley and oats and wheat are heading in 
the southern half of the state, and they 
are mostly in the boot in the Sacra- 
mento valley. These crops have a good 
color and look well in most places, but in 
a few localities the fields are spotted, 
and because of this unevenness they pre- 
sent a poor appearance. Much land was 
prepared during the week for beans and 
corn, but practically no planting was 
done. A beginning was made in planting 
rice, and this work will proceed rapidly 
from now on till completed. 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 29.—Cro 
prospects in Oregon are fair. A consid- 
erable acreage in, winter wheat and oats 
in the western counties was winter killed. 
Otherwise these crops are doing fairly 
well, and considerable improvement, was 
shown during the past week. Much seed- 
ing was done and early sown spring grain 
is germinating, but a large acreage re- 
mains to be sown. 

Minneapouis, Minn., May 2.—Favor- 
able weather last week was a boon to 
northwestern farmers, and rapid prog- 
ress was made in wheat seeding. While 
the season generally is about two weeks 
late, soil conditions are excellent and 
the trade is very optimistic. It is too 
early to estimate the probable north- 
western acreage, but apparently there 
has been some increase in southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. Seeding is 
virtually finished in southern Minnesota. 
In western and northwestern Minnesota 
there may be a little decrease in acre- 
age, but it will not be serious. Farm- 
ers in that territory expect to complete 
wheat seeding early this week. In South 
Dakota the outlook is unusually promis- 
ing. A decrease in marquis acreage will 
be more than offset in the increase sown 
to durum. Early sown fields are turning 
green. South Dakota has all the mois- 
ture it needs for the time being. Seed- 
ing of small grain is well advanced in 
North Dakota. Outlook is for about a 
10 per cent decrease in acreage. Seed- 
ing conditions in that state, however, are 
also above normal. 





COLUMBIA FLOUR MILLS CO. 

Curcaco, Itt., May 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Columbia mills, Portage, 
Wis., were sold this week by the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., to Paul 
J. Mueller, Jr., of Paul Mueller & Sons, 
contractors, Chicago. The name will be 
changed to the Columbia Flour Mills Co., 
and the plant will be operated by a part- 
nership comprised of Mr. Mueller and 
Charles E. Oliver, the latter a milling 
engineer of Warsaw, Ind. Mr. Oliver 
was formerly with the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., for four years, and before 
that with the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, for 12 years. 

According to present plans the new 
company will incorporate next fall, 
though it will become actively engaged 
in business at once. The plant at Port- 
age includes a 45,000-bu elevator, and 
the mill itself has a daily capacity of 
600 bbls wheat and rye flour. 

V. P. WittiaMs. 


EUROPE’S WINTER CROPS 


Favorable Progress Reported te Department 
of Commerce—lItalian Wheat Harvest 
Fair—Roumanian Outlook Improved 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—Cabled 
reports to the Department of Commerce 
indicate that the winter grain crop of 
Europe, with the exception of Germany 
and the Netherlands, has made favorable 
progress. In Germany the February 
thaw left the ground exposed to later 
frosts, with injury to wheat and rye 
sowings. 

The Italian wheat harvest can be no 
more than fair, since the crop had a poor 
start on account of the autumn drouth 
and the peasants’ strike in the grain 
growing regions, notably the plains of 
Emilia. Recent general rains have 
caused an improvement in the situation. 

There is a marked advance in the offi- 
cial estimate of the winter wheat area 
of Roumania, showing an increase of 
300,000 acres, but still 800,000 below last 
year. It is estimated that 75 per cent of 
the deficiency may be made up by spring 
planting of wheat, supplemented by 
coarser grains. In general, the wheat 
acreage of the Danubian countries shows 
an increase as over the report for last 
month, with crop conditions spotty. 

Severe damage to the winter grain of 
Greece is being offset in some degree by 
larger spring sowings. 

he total sowings of winter wheat for 
1921-22 for the countries for which data 
are available (Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Finland, France, Latvia, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Czecho-Slovakia, Canada, United 
States, British India, Algeria and Tunis) 
aggregate 107,000,000 acres, or 1.3 per 
cent more than last year. 

The winter wheat crop is growing well 
and prospects are favorable in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The usual small acreage of 
spring wheat is being sown. Heavy 
frosts and excessive rains have caused 
some damage to fall wheat in Denmark 
and delayed spring seeding. The condi- 
tion of winter wheat in France is 59 (80 
signifies good and 60 fairly good), com- 
pared with 71 for the same date last 
year. : 

Seeding occurred under average condi- 
tions in Spain; but more rain is needed 
to promote good growth. The condition 
in Austria is slightly above average. Re- 
ports of the condition in Jugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia are quite favorable; re- 
cent rains have benefited the fall-sown 
grain and facilitated seeding of the 
spring crops. 

Mild weather is reported in Poland, 
and it is expected the area sown to win- 
ter bread grains will be increased to some 
extent by. spring seedings. The condi- 
tion of the crop is reported as satisfac- 
tory in Latvia. The crop shows much 
improvement in Algeria, but rain is badly 
needed in Tunis. 

The area sown to rye for the countries 
for which data are available (Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, Lat- 
via, Poland, Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the United States) is about 25,000,- 
000 acres, or an increase of 12.1 per cent 
over last year. An increase in area is re- 
ported for Europe as a whole, and also 
for the United States. The area in 
Roumania shows considerable decrease, 
being reported as 404,000 acres, or 61.6 
per cent of 1920-21. The condition of 
the growing crop throughout Europe is 
generally good. 

The area sown for the 1922 oats crop 
in France and Tunis does not show much 
variation from previous years. In 
France the area is reported as 1,737,000 
acres, compared with 1,849,000 last year 
and 1,715,000 for the five-year average. 
The area in Spain shows some decrease, 
being 804,000 acres, compared with l,- 
048,000 last year, and a five-year average 
of 1,270,000. The area in Tunis for 1922 
is 136,000 acres, compared with 148,000 
in 1921 and 153,000 as the five-year av- 
erage. 





IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


The import requirements of Greece up 
to the next harvest are 35,000 metric tons 
of wheat monthly. Finland needs 20,000 
tons of rye, and the Baltic states in gen- 
eral are depending on American flour. 
Belgium is subsisting from hand to 
mouth on foreign grain purchases until 
the next crop. France needs between 
500,000 and 600,000 metric tons of wheat. 
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Easing prices reflect overbuying in the 
case of England and Italy, with Austrian 
grain needs supplied until July 1. Ger- 
many is buying necessities, but is held 
in check by exchange conditions. Rou- 
mania has suspended shipments of grain 
due France and Switzerland under con- 
tract. 

Italy has extended the suspension of 
the import duty on grain to June 30. 
Government stocks of wheat estimated 
at 900,000 metric tons are reported to 
have deteriorated, and are being distrib- 
uted at $4.75 per quintal (220 Ibs), a 
price considerably below Plate and 
American quotations, thus destroying the 
free market. Unless distribution of gov- 
ernment stocks is suspended by a re- 
versal of state policies, Italian import 
wheat requirements during the next six 
months will be small. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Threshing of the Argentine wheat crop 
was completed under favorable condi- 
tions, and the crop is generally of very 
good quality. It is expected that the 
yield will considerably exceed the early 
official estimate of 154,873,000 bus. 

Recent reports indicate that the Aus- 
tralian wheat yield will not equal early 
estimates, especially in New South Wales. 
The early official estimate places produc- 
tion at 134,184,000 bus, which is 6.8 per 
cent below 1920-21 but 14.6 per cent 
above the five-year average. Rain is 
greatly needed to facilitate plowing for 
the next crop. 

In British India the outlook for the 
crop in general continues favorable. 
Some damage from excessive heat is re- 
ported in Bihar and Orissa, and the 
drouth may curtail the yield somewhat in 
the Punjab. Harvesting has already 
commenced, and the quality of the grain 
is generally reported as good. No esti- 
mate of production is yet available. 

The production of oats in Argentina 
for 1921-22 is reported as 31,719,000 bus, 
compared with 47,606,000 in 1920-21 and 
53,371,000 as the five-year average, 1915- 
16 to 1919-20. The production in Uru- 
guay is given as 3,064,000 bus, compared 
with 1,986,000 last year and 2,135,000 as 
the five-year average. The production in 
Chile is estimated at 2,118,000 bus for 
1921-22, compared with 2,715,000 the pre- 
vious year and 4,037,000 as the five-year 
average. Joun Marrinan. 


BETTER WHEAT GROWING 


Southwest Wheat Improvement Association 
Formed at Kansas City Under Lead- 
ership of Millers 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—As a result of a two-day 
conference here, the Southwest Wheat 
Improvement Association was today or- 
ganized for the purpose of encouraging 
better wheat growing methods in south- 
western territory. Under the leadership 
and initiative of millers, a committee of 
representatives of grain exchanges, bank- 
ers, railroads, implement dealers, the 
farm press and many other lines, attend- 
ed the conference and promised hearty 
co-operation in the proposed movement. 

Harry G. Randall, of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
elected general chairman of the associa- 
tion, which will be governed by a general 
committee of from 12 to 15 members of 
the industries and organizations partici- 
pating. Members of the executive com- 
mittee and other officers are to be elected 
later. 

Plans contemplate the organization of 
major and minor grain exchanges of the 
Southwest to aid in the movement. The 
work to be undertaken will be largely 
done through state agricultural colleges, 
boards of agriculture and farm bureau 
organizations, the wheat improvement 
association merely furnishing business 
administration and financial assistance. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


DEATH OF H, P. EMERSON 

Henry Patterson Emerson, secretary 
of the North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co., 
died on April 18, after an operation for 
acute appendicitis. He was 35 years old. 
Surviving him are his wife and four chil- 
dren, his mother, and five brothers and 
sisters. Mr. Emerson went to. North 
Bend in 1901, engaging in flour milling 
with his father, who died several years 
ago. 
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MinNEAPOLIS, TugespaAy, May 2, 1922 








The unsettled wheat market is one of 
the principal factors in the flour market 
today. Just about the time a mill has a 
customer interested and ready to buy, 
the market falls off. This has been the 
case throughout the week. With wide 
fluctuations in the wheat market, buyers 
are holding off. 

One large Minneapolis mill last week 
made an arbitrary reduction in its quo- 
tations, with the result that it made some 
fairly heavy sales.. Others, however, that 
are holding their prices in line with the 
ruling quotations on cash wheat, are un- 
able to do any business to speak of. 

What business was booked last week 
was all for 30-day shipment, with mills 
generally receiving instructions for 
prompt shipment. 

First and second clear flours are scarce 
and strong. There is a good domestic 
and export inquiry for first clear. Prices 
on this grade have advanced materially, 
and numerous sales were reported 
throughout the week on the basis of $7 
bbl, in jutes, delivered, New York City. 
Mills generally are oversold on both first 
and second ‘clear for May and first half 
June shipment. Durum clears are in 
about the same situation as are wheat 
clears, 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.20 
@9.10 bbl, standard patent $7.90@8.50, 
second patent $7.60@8, in 98-lb cottons, 
fancy clear $6.80, first clear $5.65@6.50, 
second clear $3.50@4.10, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Transactions in durum products the 
past week were confined to small lots for 
near-by shipment. Only sufficient was 
tuken to cover the current needs of the 
purchaser. Some improvement in in- 
quiries this week, and a few mills booked 
some small lots, but prices generally 
were extremely low. Mills are finding it 
increasingly difficult to interest buyers 
and, consequently, some very low prices 
are being quoted, and competition for 
the limited business is very keen. 

Export business is pretty fair. Sales 
of No. 3 semolina are being made right 
along to importers in Finland. Most 
mills are pretty well sold up on clears, 
sales having been of good volume the 
past few weeks, and prices are stronger. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.05@ 
7.10 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $6.65@7, 
durum flour $5.60@5.70, clear $4.30@5, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Prices on millfeed are a little below 
last week’s basis. There is still an urgent 
inquiry for bran and standard middlings 
in transit or for immediate shipment. 
Jobbers are quoting May shipment at 
about 50¢ ton under spot prices. 

Mills were unable to deliver April 
contracts on time, and it is doubtful if 
all April feed will be shipped much be- 
—_ May 15. Mills, being oversold, are 

holding asking prices firm, but jobbers 
are selling, and claim to be able to get 
feed for prompt shipment at 50c ton 
under mill prices. 

Some mills are quoting bran and 
Standard middlings for shipment in 
nixed cars with flour at $1 ton under 
what they are asking for straight car 
prices. They are doing this in an en- 
deavor to attract split car business and 
increase flour sales. 

Mills quote bran at $24 ton, standard 
middlings $24, flour middlings $26@30.50, 


red dog $33@35, rye middlings $22@23, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in operation May 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill 
will be started on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Thi WEG 2c cccccccvccces 213,865 40 
Least Week ....ccccccccves 184,045 34 
+. OS ro 259,155 47 
Two years ago ........+.. 234,155 43 
Three years ago ......... 371,210 68 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

19232°...... 53 328,890 131,035 40 

BOBRP . cscs 53 328,890 124,995 38 

1922f...... 60 412,890 180,550 41 

1921f...... 60 412,890 166,375 39 

*Week ending April 29. tWeek ending 
April 22. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
29, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 1,139 1,556 1,240 1,033 
Duluth ........ 533 585 620 ee 
TEM ccsice 1,672 2,141 1,860 1,033 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to April 29, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 78,246 85,655 88,593 91,432 
Duluth ....... 38,971 36,104 12,824 87,674 
Totals ...... 117,217 121,759 101,417 179,106 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 29, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 5,560 2,661 7,094 10,968 
Duluth .cccseee 5,493 1,427 2,326 9,743 
Totals ...... 11,053 (4,088 9,420 20,711 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was featured by 
sharp advances in May yesterday and 
today, caused mainly by the small deliv- 
eries on May contracts. Less than 150,- 
000 bus have been delivered so far, and 
this option reached a new high for this 
crop. For the week, cash gained 1@2c, 
May 5c and July 4%c. 

The local cash market was not any 
too active. Local mills were not aggres- 
sive buyers, due to the dull flour mar- 
ket. This also checked demand from the 
interior mills. Choice milling wheat was 
in demand, but mills were not so willing 
to pay the premiums asked, due to the 
advancing May option. As a result, pre- 
miums were reduced several cents. On 
a few days eastern mills were in the 
market, but not to the extent of previous 
weeks. Today No. 1 dark sold at 8@22c 
over May, but at the close the inside pre- 
mium was down 2c. 

Durum wheat was easier, and onl 
choice grades seemed to be in dem 
Offerings moderate. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at May price to 10c over. 

Winter wheat was featureless; demand 
was slack, and prices easier. ‘Montana 


was quoted 6@8c over May; Kansas, 3c 
over to 15c under; Nebraska, 12@1é6c 
under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady, and prices 
showed little or no change for the week. 
Demand was good most of the week, al- 
though it fell off some the past few 
days on account of the deliveries on May 
contracts and heavier offerings. Cash 
corn was in brisk shipping demand last 
week, and prices were firm. Choice dry 
grades were wanted. The past two days 
buying fell off considerably, due mainly 
to May deliveries and heavier arrivals. 
Closing prices, May 1: No. 3 yellow 5414 
@554%,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 53144,@5414. 

Oats were in good general demand and 
firm last week. Shippers were the chief 
buyers, due to good export sales, and 
premiums advanced. The past two days 
the market was less active, as May de- 
liveries were heavy and receipts in- 
creased. No. 3 white closed at 354%@ 
36%¢ bu; No. 4 white, 335, @34%c. 

Rye was in good shipping demand, 
with firm premiums. Mills last week 
were indifferent buyers and refused to 
raise their bids, but this week they 
showed more interest. Liberal shipments 
were made the past week on export con- 
tracts. No. 2 closed at $1.0114@1.02 bu. 

Barley was stronger and in good gen- 
eral demand. Shippers and maltsters 
were good buyers. Fairly good export 
inquiry. Closing range, 53@64c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market on linseed products is un- 
changed. Domestic demand for oil meal 
is light, but sufficient to take care of the 
output of the few mills that are still 
in operation. Most of the mills in this 
territory, however, are down, and only 
a few are running at greatly reduced ca- 
pacity. Flaxseed prices continue to 
climb, and for the week gained 8@9c bu. 
Supplies are light, and receipts are nomi- 
nal. Demand for oil in this territory is 
fair, but crushers still feel the competi- 
tion of foreign oil. Prices on the im- 
ported product continue too low for 
local crushers. Mills quote meal at $50 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Emil W. Erickson, manager of the 
Big Diamond Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
returned Saturday from an eastern trip. 

R. J. Whitmire, the newly appointed 
representative of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, leaves this evening for 
Washington. 

The Gunderson Milling Co. has closed 
its mill at Kenyon, Minn., for an in- 
definite period, and would consider sell- 
ing or leasing it. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., Minneapolis, leaves this eve- . 


ning for an eastern trip. He will be 
gone about three weeks. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.423,; 
three-day, $4.421%,; 60-day, $4.40. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.10. 

M. Estey Greiner, formerly in the pur- 
chasing department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is now con- 
nected with the E. B. Murphy Co., bags. 

Carl A. Hawkins, a bookkeeper for the 
Quinn-Shepherdson Co., grain dealers, 
Minneapolis, has been indicted for em- 
bezzling about $3,000 from the company. 

The estate of the late H. R. Lyon, 
vice president of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, valued at approxi- 
mately $1, 000,000, paid an inheritance tax 
of $26,978. 

Trading on the Minneapolis exchange 
now begins at 8:30 a.m. and closes at 
12:15. This conforms with the daylight 
saving inaugurated by the exchanges at 
Chicago, New York, Duluth and Winni- 
peg. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, has sold to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 38 40-inch by 8-foot Minneapolis 
purifiers for the A mill. This order is 
additional to the 12 purifiers recently re- 
ported. 

H. Fruchtman, for eight years connect- 
ed with the I. S. Joseph Co., Minneapolis, 
has started in business for himself under 
the name of the Universal Millfeed Co., 
with offices at 312 Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 
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Robert C. Woodworth, manager of the 
Concrete Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was 
married on April 29 to Miss Margaret 
Bardwell. They left for a three weeks’ 
trip to Virginia, Hot Springs and other 
eastern cities. 

A. L. Bisbee, of the newly incorporat- 
ed Bisbee Linseed Co., Philadelphia, is in 
Minneapolis today. He states that work 
on the mill is progressing rapidly, and 
that the company expects to be crushing 
linseed in two to three weeks. 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
has sold a Wolf-Dawson wheat washer 
to the Washburn-Crosby Co. for the Lib- 
erty mill at Kansas City. It has a ca- 
pacity of 400 bus wheat per hour. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, of Wheeler & Ros- 
enbaum, flour and feed jobbers of. 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Minneapolis on 
Monday. Mr. Rosenbaum had been visit- 
ing the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills, which company he represents. 


Charles T. Olson, who recently resigned 
as manager of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has formed a connection 
with the B. B. Sheffield interests at Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Olson will occupy an execu- 
tive connection with the Commander Mill 
- and the Minneapolis Durum Products 

0. 

C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., has sold to the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn., an 
old-fashioned buhr mill for manufactur- 
ing graham flour. He also sold attrition 
mills to the mills at Buffalo and Pick- 
wick, Minn. 

Based on the close today (May 2), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.47 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.45; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark $1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30. 


An effort is being made to get to- 
gether a large enough party so as to se- 
cure a special car from Minneapolis to 
Kansas City for the annual convention 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
June 5-10. A number of reservations 
have already been made. Those planning 
on attending the convention should cor- 
— with C. A. Weaver, of Minneap- 
olis. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the installation of Carter 
disc separators in each of the following 
plants: Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., 
Thief River Falls, Minn; Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, three machines; 
H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud, Minn; Twin 
City Trading Co., Minneapolis, three ma- 
chines; Salem (Va.) Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works; M. W. Leahy, Burwell, 
Neb; Hammel Henker & Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa; F. W. Stock & Sons, Litchfield, 
Mich; Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
two machines; G. Graham, Fair Haven, 
Minn. 





ENGLISH BAKERS VISIT AMERICA 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—George Warburton and William 
Warburton, general manager and pro- 
duction manager, respectively, of War- 
burtons, Ltd., wholesale bakers and con- 
fectioners, of Bolton, England, together 
with J. Arthur Butterworth, director of 
Henry Whittle, Ltd., Littleborough, Eng- 
land, are visitors in this country, and ar- 
rived in Chicago yesterday. 

The three bakers, whose families have 
been engaged in the baking industry for 
a great number of years, left England 
on the steamship Baltic on April 1, with 
the intention of studying bakery condi- 
tions in the United States and Canada, 
and landed in New York City on April 
9. Before coming to Chicago they visit- 
ed New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., and Pittsburgh. They 
intend going to Minneapolis, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Montreal, and Boston, 
and expect to sail from New York on 
May 27. 

The treatment and maturing of flour 
is of especial interest to the three men, 
and their inquiries and study lie mainly 
along this line. The Warburton brothers 
operate the Back-o’ Th’-Bank Model 
Bakery. V. P. WitriaMs. 
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TO MAINTAIN THE WHEAT 


Not in many years has any work been 
undertaken by millers of the Southwest 
of so great and far-reaching importance 
as that of taking steps to preserve and 
maintain the quality of the wheat grown 
in the hard winter wheat territory. A 
quarter century of experience shows that 
this type of wheat has a marked ten- 
dency to remain true to type under all 
conditions, so that there has, in all of the 
period of its growth in America, been 
little if any deterioration. Nevertheless, 
it is known that supervision, grower edu- 
cation and, most especially, seed selec- 
tion are important, and that prolonged 
neglect would, sooner or later, result in 
depreciated milling value of the wheat. 

To Harry G. Randall, manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Company, Kan- 
sas City, is due the credit for initiating 
the present movement for wheat improve- 
ment work. He presented it for discus- 
sion at last week’s meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and argued its 
need so effectively that the response on 
the part of the one hundred and fifty 
millers present was instantly affirmative. 
The organization pledged itself to raise 
a fund from millers alone equivalent to 
twenty cents per barrel on the capacity 
ratings of its members, and representa- 
tives of other industries present gave as- 
surance that the money contributed by 
millers would quickly be duplicated by 
others interested in wheat production. 

To initiate the general movement, the 
league authorized its president, L. E. 
Moses, to appoint a committee of five 
millers to represent its members and to 
seek to secure the co-operation of other 
industries. Mr. Randall is chairman of 
this committee, and associated with him 
are Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, Okla- 
homa, C. B., Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
EK. R. Humphrey, Amarillo, Texas, 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska, 
and J. R. Forsythe, Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Randall has called this committee 
to meet in Kansas City Monday and 
Tuesday, May 1 and 2, to formulate a 
general plan of action and to interest 
railroads, banks, implement distributors, 
boards of trade and other lines of indus- 
try in the work to be undertaken. The 
general plan of action contemplates a 
first attack in the approaching harvest 
season, directed principally toward stack- 
ing and otherwise harvesting and pro- 
tecting the wheat by the most approved 
methods. Later, work will be undertak- 
en in seed selection and distribution. The 
co-operation of the farm press, agricul- 
tural colleges and other influences al- 
ready has been promised. 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN FLOUR ORDERS 


A somewhat better feeling was evident 
in the flour market this week, and busi- 
ness, although still slow and dull, was 
larger than in the past few weeks. All 
of the mills did not participate in the 
gain, and some of them were enabled to 
do so only by offering their product at 
bargain prices. Only a few mills, which 
have a well-established, small lot trade, 
reported any substantial increase in vol- 
ume without some concession in price. 
The increase was generally looked upon 
as a spasmodic and temporary demand, 
brought about by the decline in wheat 
and the small flour stocks. 

All grades and varieties of wheat are 
down 8@10c bu, compared with a week 
ago. The subsequent decline in the flour 
market was not regular, ranging 15@45c, 


and the spread between the quotations of 
the mills was narrowed considerably. 
Clears were generally lowered more than 
the upper grades, due to competition by 
jobbers who held stocks purchased be- 
fore the rise in the market. Some of the 
latter offered straights and export pat- 
ents at prices as cheap as mills quoted 
clears, and they generally reported an 
increased demand for the week. 

Although most business was for prompt 
shipment, some orders were for 60- and 
90-day delivery. The delayed deliveries 
were generally looked upon as a g 
sale, even though the present market was 
not realized. It is thought that the 30c 
premium at which cash wheat is selling, 
compared with the May future, is too 
much, and a drop in the cash market is 
expected. 

Some accumulation of clears was re- 
ported by country mills, but offerings 
were light in Kansas City. 

Production of Kansas City mills was 
about the same as a week ago, although 
it was 28 per cent heavier than a year 
ago and 33 per cent heavier than two 
years ago. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.25@7.75; 95 per cent, $6.80@ 
7.25; straight, $6.60@7.05; first clear, 
$4.75@5.80; second clear, $4@1.75; low 
grade, $3@4. 

MILLFEED 


An almost complete withdrawal of the 
South from the millfeed market this 
week, and a lighter demand from other 
points, caused a drop of 50c@$1.50 ton 
in the price of bran, and of $1@1.50 in 
shorts. Offerings were slightly larger on 
the decline, but there is not a great quan- 
tity available here. Eastern buyers evi- 
denced some interest in bran, but the 
demand for shorts was stagnant. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $21.50@22.50; brown shorts, $23@ 
24; gray shorts, $24@25. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in. sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5614c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5214c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 6lc; Antwerp, 
via New York 6lc;, Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 531/,c, via New York 62c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 641,c, via New 
York 69c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
644,c, via New York 69c. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 90,700 78 
Last week . 89,600 78 
Year ago 56,500 50 
TWO YOATS HO .cccrccvesee 43,500 45 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 480,210 283,257 59 
Last week ...... 480,210 264,286 55 
FeRF QBO cvcccss 439,530 227,202 52 
Two years ago... 430,170 218,380 50 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,157 bbls this week, 9,547 last 
week, 22,656 a year ago and 2,685 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 


mestic business good, 28 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet. 


WATERWAY ACTION URGED 


Indorsement of several policies which 
are in direct accord with those presented 
at recent millers’ conventions resulted 
from the annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association held here Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Discussion was de- 
voted largely to waterway transporta- 
tion. Resolutions adopted indicate that 
the association favors merchant marine 
and subsidies to ship owners, but opposes 
a ship and port monopoly; favors exten- 
sion of government controlled barge lines 
and others from Minneapolis to St. 
Louis; urges Congress to construct a 
canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River; favors formation of an organiza- 
tion, under provisions of the Edge act, 
to aid and assist in financing foreign 
trade; opposes railroad operation of boat 
lines; favors development of the Illinois 
River, and a stream nine feet deep be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis; favors pas- 
sage of laws to compel railroads to co- 
ordinate exchange of traffic with water- 
ways. , 

The work of the association, whose 
membership includes many of the most 
influential men in the Middle West, is 
mainly to bring about the completion of 
the government’s programme of 1910, 
which would connect and open up to 
navigation the Ohio, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. Senator James A. Reed, 
who attended the convention, promised to 
bring the matter before Congress at once. 

It was declared that there are no im- 
possible engineering problems involved, 
but simply a matter of money. It would 
result in making markets more accessible, 
with decreased expense. 

Senator Reed stressed the antagonism 
of the railroads to making the rivers nav- 
igable for commerce, and declared that 
the railroads refuse the same courtesies 
to the barge lines they extend to one an- 
other in the transfer of freight. He said 
that he would direct his efforts toward 
the correction of those inequalities, as 
well as toward getting the appropriation 
of the necessary funds. 

Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
said that there should be no false rivalry 
between the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project and the Mississippi valley proj- 
ect, as they are both essential to, the 
future growth of the Middle West. 

James E. Smith, of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the association. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SHIPMENTS HEAVIER 


Shipments of flour and feed to the 
East from Kansas City and other south- 
western points over the lake-and-rail 
route have been heavier since navigation 
opened on the Great Lakes this year than 
in the corresponding period of former 
years, investigation among dealers here 
shows. Improvement in the shipping 
service and the considerable saving in 
rates are the two factors responsible for 
the increase. 

It is said that the boat companies op- 
erating on the Great Lakes have prom- 
ised to maintain a service which would 
carry freight from Chicago to Buffalo in 
from 7 to 10 days. This would allow 
shipments to be completed from Kansas 
City to New York in 12 to 15 days. By 
the all-rail route, the distance is cov- 
ered in from five to seven days, usually, 
but the water routing results in a saving 
of 4 per bbl on flour and 80c per ton on 
feed. 


COMMENT ON WEST INDIAN TRADE 


O, F. Oleson, export and eastern sales 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, in Kansas City today 
on his return from several weeks spent 
in the West Indies, says that trade con- 
ditions there are generally very unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Oleson spent most of his 
time in Cuba and Santo Domingo. Cuban 
conditions, he says, are not so very bad, 
but are still markedly subnormal. A 
very fair sugar crop has given the peo- 
ple fair purchasing power, and there is 
a fair flour movement, with prospect of 
continued moderate buying. 

In Santo Domingo, according to Mr. 
Oleson, there really should be no flour 
trade at all, because the people have no 
money with which to pay for it. The 
prolonged drouth has resulted in small 
crops. Sugar mills, which should con- 
tinue to grind for the next seven or eight 
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_weeks, already have ground up all the 


cane. Brake fires damaged much of the 
crop. In some instances there was more 
than a suspicion that plantation owners 
were responsible for the fires as a means 
of forcing the grinding of the damaged 
cane so that they onal get their money 
out of the crop. Credits on the island 
are not good, and millers undertaking 
business there should exercise great pre- 
caution. 


MARKET FOR FLOUR IN BRAZIL 


Frank A. Harrison, of Lincoln, Neb., 
who was in Kansas City this week, said 
that there was a good opportunity exist- 
ing for American millers to develop a 
considerable trade with Brazil. Mr. Har- 
rison is deputy commissioner general 
from the United States to the Brazilian 
exposition. 

“Ships that come north from Brazil 
should be loaded with a return cargo,” 
he said. “We are buying goods from 
that country. Europe is going down 
there with goods, and getting our money. 
Brazil is a great, open field. It must 
buy flour, and it places a 30 per cent 
tariff barrier on the wheat of its neigh- 
bors. That gives us an opportunity 
which could be turned to our advantage.” 


LOCAL CONVENTION PLANS 


At a meeting of the Kansas City Flour 
Club, Thursday night, plans were made 
for entertainment of visitors here on the 
occasion of the mass convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation May 31 and 
June 1 and 2, and the annual meeting 
of the Federated Flour Clubs, June 1. 

Convention arrangements were dele- 
gated to a general committee composed 
of Robert E. Sterling, chairman, and the 
chairmen of various subcommittees, as 
follows: E. V. Hoffman, Hugo Roos, 
George W. Hoyland, Martin E. Ismert, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, L. E. Moses. This 
committee will he pg with a similar 
one to be appointed by the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club at a meeting to 
be held Tuesday night. 

No particularly elaborate entertain- 
ment features are in contemplation, but 
millers here hope to give the visiting 
millers and flour men the major part of 
one day in the country, a golf tourna- 
ment limited to members of the trade, 
and various other opportunities for rec- 
reation made possible at the convention 
season in Kansas City. 

The Muehlebach Hotel has been desig- 
nated as convention headquarters. 


NOTES 


W. C. Black, of the Black Bros. Flour 
Mills, Inc., Beatrice, Neb., visited here 
part of the week. 

A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Co., Minneapolis, visited the grain 
trade here on Friday. 

C. W. Demis, of the Demis Bros. Co., 
flour jobbers, Dubuque, Iowa, was in 
Kansas City this week. 

George C. Shane, president The Re- 
serve, Inc., returned this week from a 
three weeks’ stay in Philadelphia. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, spent the week in 
Philadelphia, Washington, and New York 
City. 

William Bolle, of Handelsvereeniging 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland, 
spent this week calling on southwestern 
acquaintances, 

Carl J. Mallon, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, is visiting the Illinois and 
Indiana trade. 

A. C. Carpenter, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
spent part of the week at the Kansas 
City office of the company. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern represen- 
tative Sprout, Waldron & Co., has sold a 
line of packers and other supplies to the 
Linden Water Mills, Rogersville, Mo. 

E. F. Emmons, of the milling wheat 
department of the Simonds-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Co., is painfully ill at his 
home with rheumatism. Recently his 
condition has improved. 

G. E. York, Portage, Wis., visited the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. here this 
week. Mr. York, who is a member of 
I. W. York & Co., flour jobbers, was ac- 
companied by his wife. 


James H. Compton, for several years 
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sales manager of the Wichita (Kansas) 
office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has re- 
signed and will, after May 1, be connect- 
ed with The Reserve, Inc., of Kansas 
City. 

F. F. Burroughs, assistant manager of 
the southwestern agency of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., at- 
tended a dust explosion conference in 
Chicago this week, between insurance 
men and J. Grove Smith, fire commis- 
sioner of Canada. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week forwarded letters to Governor 
Hyde, of Missouri, and Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, asking that fees for inspect- 
ing and weighing grain here and at other 
points in the state be reduced from $1 
per car to a figure which will balance the 
income with actual expenses. 


Kansas City Board of Trade members 
who attended the dinner of the Kansas 
City Grain Club, Thursday evening, au- 
thorized Fred Lake, president of the 
club, to appoint a committee to organize 
a grain credit bureau. About 125 deal- 
ers attended, and 48 firms pledged their 
support to a credit bureau. Discussion 
of the “to arrive” rule caused consider- 
able contention, with a number of mem- 
bers recommending its abolition. 

Oscar Malo, vice president, E. M. Ryan, 
assistant general manager, and L, J. 
Dower, all of the Colorado Milling & 
Klevator Co., Denver, spent several days 
this week in Kansas City, in connection 
with an extended visit to the company’s 
Kansas milling and elevator properties. 
‘They travelled by motor through eastern 
Colorado and western Kansas wheat dis- 
tricts, and say that prospects for the 
growing crop there are nowhere near so 
poor as current trade reports suggest. 


SALINA 


There was a decided change for the 
better in the flour business this week. 
Demand was better for clears and low 
grades. There was no big volume, and 
sales were scattered, but millers were 
much encouraged. Shipping directions 
were still hard to get, but all sales were 
for immediate shipment. Mills were 
working from two thirds to full capac- 
ity, and are expecting continuous activ- 
ity. Demand for millfeed was not so 
active; there is plenty available, and the 
price remains about the same. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7.50@8; 95 per cent, $7.25 
(7.75; 100 per cent, $7@7.50. Bran is 
quoted at $1.10@1.15 per 100 lbs; brown 
shorts, $1.22; gray shorts, $1.30@1.40; 
white shorts, $1.5214; mill-run, $1.121,. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thid QO a0i 006.0 cen eeawes 27,241 59 
Lame TE «6 vcescrenseances 28,371 61 
YOR? GB: 6605000 6sscensons 21,497 47 


NOTES 

F. O. Jones has assuméd his new 
duties as general manager for the West- 
ern Star Mill Co. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
I). Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a three 
weeks’ trip through the central states. 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Weber 
llour Mills Corporation, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago and other 
points. 

Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., accompanied his 
sulesman, L. M. Frierson, over his terri- 
tory this week. 

Che roads were almost impassable this 
week, but wheat continued to move, and 
the price did not vary much over last 
week; 150 cars were received. 

O. A. Harenburg, Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly salesman for a Minneapolis mill, 
will handle the account for the H. D. Lee 
l‘lour Mills Co. in southern Ohio. 

Floyd G. Hart has resigned as sales 
manager for the Central Mills, Topeka, 
Kansas, and will represent the H. D. 
l.ee Flour Mills Co. in eastern Kansas 
territory. 

C. E. Shepard, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, will leave next week 
tor Manhattan to attend the ninth an- 
nual short course in wheat and flour 
. esting, which will last during the month 

»f May. 

A noonday luncheon will be given to- 
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day in honor of H. E. Brooks, who has 
resigned as sales manager for the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., after 16 years of ac- 


tive service. All local millers will be 


present. 


OKLAHOMA 

In conformity with wheat prices, flour 
in Oklahoma markets advanced about 50c, 
soft wheat products selling up to $8 and 
hard wheat up to $7.80. The advance 
virtually put an end to buying, however, 
in this territory. Retail merchants look 
upon the market as a gamblers’ affair, 
and a change of 5c in the price of a bar- 
rel of flour causes them, save in extreme 
situations, to keep off the market. As 
one miller puts it, the buyer does not get 
frightened, as he used to do, by sudden 
changes of prices. No changes of conse- 
quence are noted in the price of mill- 
feeds. Demand is steady and a little 
stronger. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LAW 


Another test of the weights and meas- 
ures law of Texas is to be made. It was 
intimated recently by the Fant Milling 
Co., against which 48 charges of short 
flour weights were filed in Nolan County. 
The gowmeny contends that the federal 
= hts law is complied with when flour 

ages are marked “forty-eight pounds 
+ ea packed,” ete. 

Attacking the weights and measures 
law, the compa ny contends: that the acts 
and omissions denounced are not made 
offenses by the law; that the law is of 
doubtful construction and inoperative; 
that so many laws are existing without 
repeal that it cannot be said that the sale 
of a package without its true net weight 
being marked on it is a penal offense as 
defined in the written law; that said sec- 
tion is too broad to be valid; that it is 
such an unreasonable, unnecessary and 
arbitrary exercise of power as to deprive 
plaintiff of constitutional rights; that it 
is unreasonable, in that it provides an 
impossible thing, and is violative of the 
federal legislation; that it is invalid, in 
that it attempts to delegate legislative 
power to suspend a law to the commis- 
sioner of markets and warehouses; that 
it is void, because its caption embraces 
two subjects; that it is unconstitutional, 
because it prescribes weights which only 
the federal Congress can designate and 
has designated; that it imposes a burden 
on interstate commerce, and is therefore 
void; and that the law is not in effect, 
because rules for variations have not 
been fixed as contemplated in chapters 
130 and 131 of the acts of the thirty-sixth 
legislature. 

NOTES 


It is believed by officials of the Millers’ 
Milling Co., Enid, Okla., that a fire which 
recently did slight damage to the mill 
was of incendiary origin. Fred B. Mill- 
er, manager, says he believes the fire was 
set by a tramp. Wheat soaked in kero- 
sene was found in a bin. The fire was 
put out by a night watchman after dam- 
age estimated at about $100 was done. 


A. S. Connellee, president of the Plan- 
sifter Milling Co. and of the Crystal Ice 
& Ice Cream Co., died recently at his 
home in Oklahoma City as a result of 
blood poison caused by a fall about a 
week previously. He was 65 years old 
and had lived here for 25 years. He 
founded the Plansifter company and con- 
structed the mill shortly after coming 
here from Sadieville, Ky. Two sons, 
Charles U., secretary of the Plansifter 
company, and S. T. Connellee, and the 
widow, are the immediate surviving rela- 
tives. Mr. Connellee had been in ex- 
cellent health for some weeks prior to his 
injury. 

Because, principally, of complaints of 
gas users in Oklahoma against rate in- 
creases granted to nearly all natural gas 
distributing companies in the state dur- 
ing the last 12 months, a movement is 
under way to abolish the corporation 
commission, which is the rate making 
body for public utilities. A committee 
of Oklahoma City business men has is- 
sued a public. statement in defense of 
the commission, particularly with refer- 
ence to its action in gas matters. Among 
other members of the committee are 
George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., and T. C. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co. 
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A 10@30c advance in prices on the 
higher grades of flour the first of the 
week has been followed by a decline of 
the same proportions and, as a conse- 
quence, values are about where they were 
a week ago. Business done has been of 
a routine nature, and almost without ex- 
ception the trade reports a slow demand 
for flour, except for first and second 
clears, which grades could be sold in 
large quantities, were they to be of- 
fered. 

An interesting and unfortunate in- 
stance of present conditions is shown in 
the unbusinesslike attempts of a north- 
western mill to get rid of its products in 
this market. One of the local buyers re- 
ceived a sample of flour from the mill in 
question, and upon taking it to a certain 
wholesale purchaser, he was informed 
that he was the fourth or fifth man who 
had presented a sample of the same flour 
within a few days’ time. When a mill- 
er’s agent learns that he is only one of 
a number of intermediaries who are at- 
tempting to sell flour for the same mill 
he will, very naturally, refuse to carry 
on further dealings with the concern 
whose eye for business has become so 
badly crossed. 

Export inquiries have been numerous 
this week, but actual sales have been lim- 
ited to a few lots sold to eastern ex- 
porters. There is no promise of a lively 
foreign trade developing in the near 
future. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers, bakers, 
and grocers are light, and buying con- 
tinues on the well-established basis of 
hand-to-mouth transactions. 

The output of the local mills amounted 
to 25,000 bbls, or 63 per cent of capacity, 
the same as last week. This included 
about 2,200 bbls of rye flour, most of 
which, as usual, is for eastern markets. 
One of the mills is not running quite on a 
normal basis since the change which was 
made in its ownership. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $8.20 
@8. 50, standard patent $7.60@8.10, first 
clear $5. 75@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.75, straight $6.50@7, first clear 
$5.50@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.80@7.10, straight $6.50@6.80, first 
clear $4.75@5; white rye $5.75@6, stand- 
ard $5.40@5.50. Prices on the latter have 
practically undergone no change during 
the past two weeks. 


MILLFEED 


Prices on millfeed are 25@50c lower 
than a week ago, except on red dog, 
which is selling 50¢@$2.50 higher. Bran 
is still most in demand, though the mar- 
ket generally is dead. A great deal of 
reselling has been going on the last days 
of the week, and shorts have been cover- 
ing to some extent. Bran is quoted at 
$25.75@26.25 ton, standard middlings at 
$25.75@26.50, flour middlings at $29.50@ 
30, and red dog at $34@37.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
V@GP QBS cccccseee 26,700 18,250 70 
Two years ago..... 26,700 19,750 74 


THE FUTURES MARKET 

Interest is still centered in the May 
future, and it is thought that at least 
5,000,000 bus wheat will be delivered on 
contracts during May. Fluctuations in 


values have been sharp this week, and 
most of the smaller traders have con- 
fined their business to the deferred de- 
liveries. Liquidation by longs has caused 
some recessions, but reports of strong 
export demand have bolstered up the’ 
market to a considerable degree. May 
lost 81%4c on the week, July 314c, and 
September only 15¢c. 

The question now is whether or not 
longs will stand for deliveries. There 
is some talk to the effect that if they 
care to they may sell July wheat as a 
hedge and, at a higher price than the 
figure at which they bought their May 
wheat, carry the wheat delivered to 
them on May contracts until July and 
get rid of it when deliveries on the lat- 
ter month are due. However, the whole 
affair is a matter of conjecture. 

Export business has been very satis- 
factory. It has included a large sale of 
Manitobas to Greece, new crop pur- 
chases, and some shipments of hard 
wheat from the Gulf. 


CASH WHEAT 


The milling demand for wheat has not 
improved especially this week, though 
perhaps there is somewhat more concen- 
trated buying by outside mills. Offer- 
ings of quality milling stuff continue 
limited, and most of the wheat arriving 
is going direct to elevators for delivery 
on contracts during May. Receipts to- 
taled 580 cars this week, compared with 
469 last week, and 187 a year ago. 

Spot prices are down 314@414c on 
winter grades, and up 1%,@3¥,c on 
spring wheat, though as concerns the lat- 
ter prices they are mostly nominal in this 
market. Premiums are slightly weaker 
on red winter, but stronger on northern 
spring. The week saw a decided strength- 
ening in contract grades. Shipping sales 
aggregated about 75,000 bus. 

At the close of the period, No. 1 ruled 
1@3c over May, unchanged for the past 
five weeks; No. 1 hard winter, 1,@Ic 
over, compared with May price to 4c 
over last week; No. 2 hard winter, May 
price to %c under, as against 14%4@Ic 
under a week ago; No. 1 northern spring, 
5@10c over, compared with May to 5c 
over last week. 


INCREASED FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The March report on business condi- 
tions, issued on April 29 by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, states that 
flour production in the seventh federal 
reserve district increased 11.3 per cent in 
March over the production in February, 
and 52.3 per cent over the production in 
March, 1921. The total output of all 
flour for March is estimated at 472,385 
bbls, of which 406,794 are wheat flour, 
and the remaining 65,591 bbls all other 
flours. 


HONOR WILLIAM H. MAST 


William H. Mast, of Seyfarth, Mast & 
Co., flour brokers, who for the past 13 
years has been president of the Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange, a wholesalers’ credit 
organization of this city, upon his resig- 
nation at a meeting of the exchange held 
at the University Club on the evening of 
April 27 was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch and chain as a manifestation 
of the regard in which Mr. Mast is held 
by members of the exchange, both in 
point of constant service and personal 
affection. 

While Mr. Mast was with the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. he was eligible for 
membership, but now that he has en- 
gaged in the brokerage business he can 
no longer remain in the exchange. C. C. 
Anthon, manager of the local office of 
the Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., 
Kansas City, was elected president to 
replace Mr. Mast. It is said that Mr. 
Mast was quite taken off his feet when 
he received the watch, for the roses and 
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cake with his name on it, which were 
given to him earlier in the meeting, were 
complete surprises in themselves. 


NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership is quot- 
ed today at $6,800, net, to the buyer. 

Louis Rosenbluth, of the Anchor Mills, 
blenders, Chicago, expects to leave for 
New York City on April 30, to be gone 
about a week. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. is re- 
ported to have formed a German grain 
corporation with a capitalization of 50,- 
000,000 marks. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on April 27. He is in Chicago 
for the week end. 

Guy Thomas and T. L. Brown, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Chicago office of their company 
the latter part of this week. 

Emil W. Erickson, manager Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on April 28, on his way back to 
the mill after an eastern trip. 

On May 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight yards and freight 
houses in Chicago amounted to 34,750 
bbls, compared with 43,800 on April 1. 

The plant of the Western Feed Manu- 
facturers, Inc., at 3425 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago, was destroyed by fire on 
April 19. The loss is estimated at $30,000. 

Semolina prices are about unchanged 
from a week ago, and trade in this prod- 
uct continues slow and scattered. No. 2 
is quoted at $7.05@7.25, and No. 3 at 
$6.80@7. 

W. B. Emery, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., called at this office on 
April 24. He was passing through Chi- 
cago on his way to points in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Frank G. Clark, flour buyer, Chicago, 
plans to move his offices on May 1 to 
the Webster Building. He has been lo- 
cated in the Woman’s Temple, 108 South 
La Salle Street. 

The Allied Packers, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized packing house, has announced 
the purchase of the Western Packing & 
Provision Co., Thirty-eighth and Morgan 
streets, Chicago. 

EK. Gonzenbach, president Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., is in 
Chicago this week end, and called at this 
office. Mr. Gonzenbach drove from She- 
boygan Falls in his car. 

M. J. McCabe, district sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on April 28, on his way 
back to his mill after attending the an- 
nual convention of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry at 
Savannah, Ga. 

At a special meeting of the directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, on April 
28, the Keystone Elevator, which has 34 
bins and 550,000 bus capacity, was de- 
clared a regular warehouse for storage 
of grain on flaxseed. The elevator was 
formerly run privately. 

Lou J. Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, returned from a trip 
to the East on April 24. While in New 
York City he attended the annual ban- 
quet of the New York Flour Club. He 
reported that conditions seem more 
promising, as concerns the flour trade. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 64,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 
2,393,000 bus corn, of which 1,022,000 
went to Buffalo, 258,000 to Tiffin, and 
1,113,000 to other Canadian ports; and 
1,273,000 bus oats, of which 536,000 went 
to Buffalo, and 737,000 to Tiffin. 

The Wisconsin state industrial com- 
mission, Madison, has written a letter to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, sug- 
gesting that a conference of representa- 
tives of all terminal elevators in the Mid- 
dle West be held to consider plans for 
removing dust from grain as it is taken 
into the elevator. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, returned from Cali- 
fornia on April 23. He issued a state- 
ment this week, saying that it looked to 
him as though May wheat were held by 
strong people, and he regarded it as un- 
safe for one to be short unless he had 
wheat to deliver. 


Horatio V. Nye, vice president and 
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general manager Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, who attended 
the Millers’ National Federation meeting 
held here on April 21, remained over the 
week end and called at this office on 
April 24, accompanied by J. F. Hall, 
ed of the corporation’s Toledo 
office. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., with 
Mrs. Fuller, left Chicago on the morning 
of April 22, in their new Marmon car, 
purchased while here, and arrived in 
Waseca the following afternoon at about 
3 o’clock. The distance, about 480 miles, 
was covered in remarkably good time, 
and without serious mishap. 

The Mahoney farm, called the most 
valuable in the United States, located in 
Kenilworth, a suburb of Chicago, was 
sold this week by the Mahoney heirs to J. 
Fred McGuire, of McGuire & Orr, north 
shore realtors, for approximately $225,- 
000. It will be made into a residential 
district, and the streets, according to 
the Kenilworth method, will be designat- 
ed by names taken from Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, 
on May 9-10. The following subjects 
will be discussed, according to an an- 
nouncement of the programme commit- 
tee: the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc; the federal wheat grades; the rail- 
way lease situation; the new Illinois 
weights and measures act; the Illinois 
constitutional convention taxation pro- 
gramme. 


On April 26, members of the Board 
of Trade adopted by a vote of 448 
against 38 an amendment requiring non- 
member corporations to give written 
consent to commission houses showing 
that officers of the former have authority 
to trade in futures. This amendment 
was formulated and proposed by the 
joint conference committee on grain mar- 
keting —, and has been passed by 
most of the leading grain exchanges. It 
will become effective June 1. 

Members of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, who are planning to attend 
the annual convention in Kansas City on 
June 1, are asked to communicate with 
Fred W. Colquhoun, national secretary, 
1341 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. It is 
planned to have several special cars for 
flour men going to the convention, the 
same to be connected with the train 
which will leave Chicago at 6 p.m. (7 
p-m. daylight saving time) on May 30, 
via the Santa Fe road. The car reserved 
by New York members is to be coupled 
to this train. The secretary of the na- 
tional association will make all reserva- 
tions from Chicago, if members will get 
in touch with him. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavKkeE, Wis., April 29.—A slight- 
ly better feeling was injected into the 
flour trade, both among millers and job- 
bers, by a perceptible increase in buying 
interest, which was noticeable because 
of the former stagnation. Since flour 
prices took a dip from the high level into 
which they soared following the peak of 
the advance in wheat futures, there has 
been more inclination to buy. 

Local mills have not been able to in- 
crease production much, as the movement 
of wheat to this market has been more 
than offset by the increased demand for 
wheat from shippers. Nevertheless, out- 
put here this week is nearly 30 per cent 
of capacity, which is pretty close to cur- 
rent sales. 

Winter wheat flour is still holding so 
much of an advantage that it continues 
to profit at the expense of spring. Just 
now southwestern bakers patent can be 
bought at 20@30c bbl under spring 
straight, and the differential is_ still 
greater when price concessions are taken 
into consideration. 

Prices average slightly lower than a 
week ago on fancy patent, although the 
outside of the range is higher. The ad- 
vance of 5@10c bu in dark northern 
spring wheat last week is offset by a de- 
cline of 8@10c this week, with the fur- 
ther advantage of a 5c drop in pre- 
miums. At the close of the week, choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $8.90@9.25, and 


straight at $8.05@8.25, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Prices on clear flour are largely nomi- 
nal, as local mills have little or nothing 
to offer, output for some time ahead be- 
ing covered by former purchases. What- 
ever is available, usually is absorbed by 
bakeries in this vicinity, leaving nothing 
with which to meet bids. These have 
been somewhat more plentiful in the last 
few days, especially from exporting 
sources. First clear was nominally quot- 
ed at $6.25@6.75, and second at $5.10@ 
5.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Because of the reaction in wheat prices 
and the lowering of premiums, Kansas 
flour is quoted 5@10c bbl below last 
week’s price. Some jobbers say that 
they are selling comparatively more win- 
ter flour than spring, inasmuch as condi- 
tions seem to demand of bakers that they 
practice the strictest economy possible. 
Bids usually are below sellers’ views, and 


it is said that considerable business is. 


passing at concessions, although this is 
chargeable probably more to mills than 
jobbers. Fancy Kansas patent is quoted 
at $7.80@8.05, and standard at $7.35@ 
7.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Judging by the freer call for rye flour 
in the last week or two, the heights into 
which wheat flour soared threw an ad- 
vantage toward rye flour. The call came 
from some sources beyond the pale of 
established trade, which has been the al- 
most exclusive buyer for some time. 
The wholesale bakery trade has taken the 
greater quantity, and local sales have 
been slightly larger than before. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,500 bbls, equivalent 
to the output last week as well as that in 
the same week in 1921. Sales ordinarily 
would have: demanded a somewhat larg- 
er output, but millers are encountering 
fiercer competition than before for the 
small supply of rye coming to this mar- 
ket, as the resumption of lake navigation 
has made shippers keener competitors 
for rye, particularly for exportation. 

Prices are steady at a wider range, 
with the inside about 5c bbl lower and 
the outside up 15@20c. Straight and 
dark are generally lower, however. Pure 
white was quoted at $6.15@6.75, straight 
at $5.40@5.85, and dark at $4.05@5.30, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


The relatively better call for corn grits 


than flour or meal has caused an unusual 
situation, in that grits are selling for 
more money than the other two classes of 
corn goods. The demand, generally 
speaking, is not much broader or differ- 
ent than before, but it has switched to 
grits. Prices are steady to firm at a 
slightly reduced level. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.50@1.55, corn meal at $1.50 
@1.55, and corn grits at $1.55@1.60, in 
100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 4,500 28 
Last week ........ 16,000 5,000 32 
Last year ......... 24,000 1,752 8 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,000 46 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,400 69 
Four years ago..... 16,000 10,560 66 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
continues to fall below that in the same 
week in 1921. Shipments this week were 
11,800 bbls, against 39,300 in the corre- 
sponding week last year; receipts were 
28,350 bbls, compared with 29,040 last 
year. 

MILLFEED 

An easier tone has developed in the 
millfeed market, due to the lessened per- 
sistency of the call, although offers re- 
main light, on account of narrow mill- 
ing operations. However, it seems that 
pressing needs have been supplied by the 
active buying of the last three to six 
weeks. 

Bran is in better request, while mid- 
dlings do not seem to be wanted so 
urgently as before. Consequently, the 
decline has set middlings on a level with 
bran, the former being down $1 ton, and 
the latter 50c. Southwestern mills have 
reduced prices $1@1.25, placing winter 
bran at a slight discount under spring. 
Flour middlings and rye feed are un- 
changed, and largely nominal. Rye feed 
is steady, and hominy feed firmer. Oil 
meal shows a decline of $1@2 ton. Cot- 
tonseed meal and gluten feed are nomi- 
nally unchanged. 
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Milwaukee millfeed shipments _ this 
week were 4,420 tons, against 7,582 last 
week and 4,247 last year; receipts were 
1,690 tons, compared with 420 last week 
and 400 last year. 


NOTES 


The Snyder & Berry Co. is the name 
of a new corporation organized with 
$10,000 capital stock at Richland Center, 
Wis., by E. R. Snyder, H. T. Berry and 
G. H. Snyder, to deal in grain, flour, 
feed, farm produce, etc. 

The membership of the late John A. 
Stolper, widely known in the cooperage 
industry, in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, has been transferred to V. 
F. Yahr, of Princeton, Wis., and that of 
Chester L. Sampson to Lawrence J. Hess- 
burg. 

Major Walter Stern, head of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was elect- 
ed vice president of the Rotary Club of 
Milwaukee at the annual meeting held 
April 25. He has been active in the club 
since it was organized, and has served as 
a director all of this time, save for the 
period when he was in the World War 
service. 

Joseph A. Becker, for three years in 
charge of the joint crop reporting bureau 
of the federal and state departments of 
agriculture at Madison, has resigned his 
position in the Wisconsin department and 
on July 1 will take charge of the federal 
crop statistics bureau at Washington. 
He is recognized as one of the most ex- 
pert authorities in this line in the United 
States. ; 

Beginning May 1, the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce will operate under the 
daylight saving schedule, or one hour 
ahead of standard time. This is in con- 
formity with a local municipal ordinance, 
as well as with the Chicago, New York 
and other exchanges. This year Chicago 
modified its local ordinance to conform 
with the limits of the daylight saving 
period in effect in Milwaukee. 

The opening of navigation is reflected 
by a larger movement to the Milwaukee 
market to take advantage of the water 
outlet to the East. Shipments of wheat, 
corn and oats this week are in excess of 
receipts. ‘The outbound movement of 
corn was especially heavy, 1,181,035 bus 
being forwarded, while only 375,920 ar- 
rived. Shipments of oats were 652,050 
bus, compared with receipts of 253,800. 


The Great Lakes Transit Co. will in- 
augurate regular package freight service 
between Milwaukee and Lake Erie ports 
on April 30, when the North Star, the 
first vessel of this line to touch Milwau- 
kee in five years, is scheduled to make 
this port. It will tie up at the: Milwau- 
kee road docks, west of Reed Street 
bridge, and will load a cargo of flour, 
feed and other merchandise for Buffalo 
and other Lake Erie ports. 

Shipments of grain by lake from Mil- 
waukee this week included the following 
cargoes: steamer Ishpeming, 380,000 bus 
corn, Port Colborne; Joseph Wood, 350,- 
000 bus, Port Colborne; Captain Thomas 
Wilson, 160,000 bus oats and 130,000 bus 
corn, Goderich, Ont; Westoil, 74,250 bus 
corn, Quebec; Perseus, 200,000 bus corn 
and 75,000 bus rye, Port Colborne; W. G. 
McGean, 122,000 bus corn and 240,000 
bus oats, Buffalo; Richard Reiss, 263,000 
bus corn, Port Colborne; Verona, 300,000 
bus corn to Port Colborne. 

Upon the application of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. and other interests, the com- 
mon council of Manitowoc, Wis., has de- 
cided to ask for bids for dredging ap- 
proximately 90,000 cubic yards out of 
the bed of the Manitowoc River at an 
estimated cost of $32,000, of which the 
city will pay $24,000. The Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. claims it has been losing nu- 
merous cargoes because vessels were un- 
able to load within 15,000 to 20,000 bus 
of capacity, due to the light draft pos- 
sible at its elevators A and B. Upon 
the completion of the dredging work it is 
expected that Manitowoc will regain con- 
siderable of its former popularity as a 
terminal elevator market. 

L. E. Meyer. 





There has been a notable increase of 
activities in the Spanish building and 
construction industries. It is reported 
that emigration is decreasing, especially 
to Cuba. 
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RUSSIAN FAMINE CHECKED 


American Relief Administration Reports 
Situation in All of the Accessible 
Districts Now Under Control 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover has made 
public the following summary of prog- 
ress with Russian relief, based on reports 
from American agents: 

“The American Relief Administration 
now has the Russian famine under con- 
trol in all of the accessible districts. 
Mortality among children has been re- 
duced to normal, and deaths from acute 
starvation among adults are rapidly end- 
ing. The appearance and spirits of the 
people in the famine district show an 
extraordinary change for the better. 

“The American Relief Administration 
has provided at least 95 per cent of all 
of the food that has gone into Russia in 
relief of the famine. The total supplies 
mobilized by Mr. Hoover comprise a 
value of about $40,000,000, in addition to 
the $20,000,000 provided by Congress. 

“The ability to continue this control 
of the famine until next harvest is pure- 
ly a question of railway transportation. 
The degenerated administration and 
equipment of the railways give no cer- 
tainty from month to month as to the 
continued movement of supplies. Large 
congestion at junction points at the 
present moment, where as many as 50 
trains have been stalled for weeks, 
threatens the continued movement from 
the ports. There are enough supplies en 
route oversea, or stored in ports, to hold 
control of the situation until harvest, if 
they can be delivered into the famine re- 
gion. 

“Although it is early to speak with ab- 
solute assurance, there is every evidence 
that the seed provided under the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration will be suf- 
ficient to protect foodstuffs of the popu- 
lation in the famine regions after the 
next harvest. 

“The work of the American staff in or- 
ganization of famine relief, in the pres- 
ence of totally disorganized communities 
and transportation, has shown extraor- 
dinary ability, has required the utmost 
courage and devotion, and was accom- 
plished at great hazards to the health 
and life of the men engaged upon it. 
The Americans have the whole commun- 
ity—over 11 provinces—organized into 
thousands of committees working with 
a devotion and with an efficiency in dis- 
tribution that is astonishing to any one 
who is not familiar with the work of the 
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American Relief Administration in other 
countries. Their background of experi- 
ence in handling famine in other coun- 
tries has contributed materially to the 
great success of the American effort in 
Russia. The American people may be 
justly proud of the fine, efficient, truly 
American organization. It has met the 
disaster of a drouth which threatened 
the lives of at least 8,000,000 people. It 
has overcome every obstacle, and if the 
railways will function I doubt whether 
the actual loss of life from starvation 
will exceed 500,000. This number would 
have been less had the railways not been 
so demoralized. 

“The gratitude of the Russian people 
toward America is unbounded. The word 
Ara (initials of the American Relief 
Administration), which is the protective 
sign on the whole distribution machinery, 
from cars to warehouses and kitchens, 
has been embraced as a word in the Rus- 
sian language, expressing the generous 
action of America. 

“No doubt poverty will continue in 
Russia, more particularly in the cities 
and larger towns, for a long time to 
come, but this great disaster of famine 
from drouth will have been overcome 
after the new harvest in August. Ex- 
cept for the amelioration of inherent 
poverty from economic demoralization, 
the work of the Americans will have been 
accomplished.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





STATEMENT BY MR. TAGGART 





Head of American Bakets’ Association Asks 
for Whole-Hearted Support in His Work 
as the Society’s President 


Cuicago, Itu., April 29.—A. L. Tag- 
gart, who was elected president of the 
American Bakers’ Association at a spe- 
cial meeting of the executive committee, 
held here early this week, has made the 
following statement: 

“In taking the responsibility of the 
office I am doing so at a time when I 
am absolutely unprepared to give the 
attention necessary to the work, because 
of my duties in connection with my own 
affairs. I have never been actively con- 
nected with the actual workings of the 
executive offices, and have been closely 
tied to the details of my own work. 
However, a survey of the present situa- 
tion convinces me that we are now pre- 
pared to go full spead ahead and con- 
centrate all our efforts on our imme- 
diate tasks, among which are the building 
up of the American Institute and the 


School of Baking, and making these ac- 
tivities accomplished facts before the 
national convention is held here in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 1. 

“IT am convinced that the work of the 
American Institute deserves the absolute 
confidence and support of the entire 
baking industry. We have all wasted too 
much time in the past in finding points 
on which to disagree and fall out. And 
now, since I have jumped on the horse 
in the middle of the stream, in taking 
charge at this particular time, can’t I 
count on your whole-hearted support in 
search for a basis on which we can all 
unite and work together for the common 
upbuilding of our industry?” 

Since the meeting of the executive 
committee was principally to prepare for 
the formal opening of the School of Bak- 
ing on May 15, and in view of the de- 
sire of having the school in full operation 
and showing maximum results at the 
time of the convention, and of developing 
the activities of the institute to the far- 
thest possible extent by that time, it was 
the unanimous sense of the committee 
that the entire efforts of the American 
Bakers’ Association and its officers and 
committees from now until the conven- 
tion should be directed to strengthening 
and promoting the work of the institute 
and the school, other activities to be un- 
dertaken or furthered only in so far as 
may be possible through the existing per- 
sonnel and without increase of adminis- 
tration expense. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, which will 
operate the school, reported that satis- 
factory progress was being made in con- 
structing the two-story oven shop addi- 
tion to the rear of the institute building, 
in which there would be space for a de- 
livery room and a garage for the Ward 
electric delivery wagon. The American 
Bakers’ Foundation has provided $15,000 
for this construction work, and for other 
physical improvements to the institute 
building for the school operations. An- 
other $15,000 were appropriated by the 
foundation to equip and modernize the 
institute building proper. The tuition 
of students sent by members of the as- 
sociation will be $225 for the four-month 
term; other students will pay $300. 

The treasurer and business manager 
reported upon the finances of the asso- 
ciation, showing that approximately $27,- 
000 have thus far been spent in support 
of the institute, publication of Baking 
Technology, administration and print- 
ing. The expenses of the industrial rela- 
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tions committee have been only $184, of 
the public relations committee $33, and 
of the sanitation committee $12. Each 
of these committees relinquished its ap- 
propriation for the benefit of the School 
of Baking. Publicity committee ex- 
penses totaled $2,317, and the balance of 
its appropriation was also relinquished to 
the institute. 

The general counsel reported that the 
American Institute of Baking was incor- 
porated as a membership association, 
not for pecuniary profit, under the laws 
of the state of Illinois, pursuant to the 
action taken by the board of governors 
at its last meeting. The institute will, 
however, continue under the control of 
the association, and active membership 
in the former can be secured only 
through membership in the latter. 

The executive committee voted to es- 
tablish two fellowships for research 
work, with a stipend of $500 each, such 
fellowships to be open to college and 
university graduates in chemistry who 
desire to continue their studies with a 
view to entering more largely upon the 
problems of the baking industry. It is 
hoped that these fellowships may multi- 
ply in number through special donations. 

The purchase by the institute of the 
entire laboratory equipment of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute for $4,000 was approved 
by the committee. Payment is to be 
made entirely through service rendered 
the Wahl-Henius Institute by the analy- 
tical laboratories of the Institute of 
Baking. 

Dr. Barnard reported that the institute 
and its laboratories are being utilized to 
the very utmost in supplying service to 
members of the association, to the bak- 
ing industry generally, and to the allied 
trades. V. P. WirrraMs. 





STATE CONTROLS RAIL RATES 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
regained control over intrastate railroad 
rates in Illinois as the result of the re- 
cent rescission by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of its order authoriz- 
ing railroads to make their intrastate 
rates equal to the interstate rates. The 
increased intrastate rates, which had 
been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will, however, con- 
tinue in effect unless and until changed 
by order of the state. 





Russian-Americans recently returning 
to Russia are said to have taken with 
them 400 tons of American agricultural 
machinery. 





Tenth Annual Banquet of the New York Flour Club, Held at the Hotel Biltmore on Thursday, April 20 
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As a matter of fact, there is not much 
chance for American flour in Fiume, as 
its requirements are supplied by mills 
situated in that part of Jugo-Slavia 
which formerly belon to Austria- 
Hungary, and by the Hungarian mills. 
Shortly before I was in Trieste, two 
thousand tons of flour had been pur- 
chased by Fiume, and the business had 
gone to Hungary. Mr. Baker told me 
that he was negotiating with an Ameri- 
can for this flour, the price of which was 
perfectly satisfactory, but that, unfor- 
tunately, the terms on which it was to 
be financed could not be agreed upon, so 
that ultimately the business went to a 
Hungarian mill. 

J laine from what Mr. Baker told me, 
the only chance of doing business in 
Fiume would be for some mill to consi 
a shipment of flour and place the goods 
in store and the documents in charge of 
a bank, so that the flour could be dis- 
posed of through a responsible agent as 
spot flour. Owing to the fluctuations in 
prices and cuapenge. buyers will not con- 
sider purchasing flour for shipment, but 
want only goods that can be obtained im- 
mediately. 

Before the war the Austrian-Lloyd 
steamers that sailed from Trieste to all 
parts, especially to India and the East, 
were famous throughout the world. They 
were largely used by British officials and 
officers going to and from India. This 
company is now Italian, and is known 
as the Lioyd-Triestino. It is making a 
brave struggle to reinstate its pre-war 
service, but the traffic is no longer ob- 
tainable, and many of the ships are out 
of commission, although those running to 
Greek ports, Constantinople, Egypt and 
the East are still giving a very d 
service and are comfortable to travel by. 
An interesting fact is that, although this 
line is now operated by an Italian com- 
pany, many of the old Austrian ship’s 
officers have been re-engaged to navigate 
the vessels. 

A visit to Trieste, especially when what 
is known as a bora, or north wind, is 
blowing, leaves one somewhat depressed, 
and I was not sorry to continue my 
journey to Salonica, which was my next 
objective. 


FROM TRIESTE TO SALONICA 


The trip from Trieste to Belgrade was 
interesting, and as the Athens sleeping 
car continued with the Orient express as 
far as Belgrade, the journey was quite 
comfortable to that point. Shortly after 
leaving Fiume one enters Jugo-Slavia. 
Prior to the war this territory, almost 
as far as Belgrade, the old capital of 
Serbia, belonged to Austria-Hungary, 
and it is a most fertile and interesting 
country to travel through. One passes 
through beautiful wheat lands and also 
through extensive oak forests, from 
which much valuable timber is available. 

At Belgrade we left the through Con- 
stantineple-Oxlent express, our sleeping 
car was sidetracked, and we spent the 
night at Belgrade. At this point we ran 
into intense cold weather, which followed 
one of the worst snowstorms that had 
occurred in that part of the country for 
many years. Our sleeping car, being cut 
off from the train, had no steam, and 
the only means of heating the car was a 
little coke stove, which refused to burn, 
the conductor saying that it “would not 
march unless the train was in: motion to 
create a draft.” 

This was unfortunate, as the passen- 
gers suffered considerably from the cold 
that night, our water supply froze up, 
and we saw no more water for three and 
a half days, when we reached Salonica. 
With the greatest difficulty I managed 
to get the porter to secure me a decanter 
or two of water to wash with. As I was 
the only English-speaking passenger on 
board, I think I was the only one who 
worried about the lack of water! 


BREAKFAST UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


In the morning, not knowing that the 
car would later on be put into the sta- 
tion, I floundered through the snow along 
the railroad track to the station. In 
order to reach the platform I had to go 
up a steep incline covered with snow and 
ice. Having no rubbers with me, little 
expecting that I was going to encounter 
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this sort of weather, I realized I was go- 
ing to have difficulty in reaching that 
platform. I, however, made a brave 
attempt and nearly got to the top when 
my feet went out from under me and I 
slid right to the bottom, face downwards. 

A Serbian laborer, standing on the 
platform, who had about as much expres- 
sion in his face as a wooden Indian, saw 
my predicament and ultimately decided 
to give me a hand up. Unfortunately, 
just before reaching the top, the old Ser- 

ian brigand also lost his footing and 
down we both slid, but this time it was 
worse, as I had the Serbian practically 
on top of me. We finally got to the 
platform and I was not sorry to reach 
the station restaurant, where I thorough- 
ly enjoyed the coffee, in spite of its poor 
quality. 

The train was supposed to leave at 
half past seven in the morning, but we 
did not depart until midday, when the 
sleeping car was attached to a weird 
looking train consisting of some antique 
passenger and freight cars,:and in due 
course we proceeded through the part of 
Jugo-Slavia which before the war was 
Serbia proper. 


THROUGH OLD SERBIA 


Owing to the storm and heavy snow 
the telegraph wires were all down, inter- 
rupting communication of any kind. 
This part of the railroad had all been 
destroyed by the Germans in their re- 
treat toward the end of the war; conse- 
quently, the bridges were only wooden 
structures, and many of these had been 
damaged by the storm and could only 
be crossed with the greatest care. I 
shall always remember crossing the Var- 
dar,—which was a rushing torrent,—by 
one of these temporary wooden bridges, 
which fairly groaned and creaked as the 
train crawled over it. There was a de- 
cided sense of relief when one reached 
the other side. 

The first town of importance after 
leaving Belgrade was Nish, which is a 
junction of the railways that branch off 
to Sofia and Constantinople, through Bul- 
garia, and also to Uskub, Salonica and 
Athens. During the war Nish came into 
great prominence, owing to its strategic 
importance and railway facilities. Huge 
military stores were assembled here, and 
it was the meeting place of the em- 
perors of Germany, Austria and Bul- 
garia in their famous conference, when 
at an elaborate dinner the future of 
Europe was discussed. 

After leaving Nish, travelling condi- 
tions became éven worse, and the train 
stopped frequently for several hours in 
desolate spots, miles from any station. 
In course of time we reached Uskub, 
which is a typical Serbian town, and here 
the passengers in the sleeping car had 
dinner in the dirtiest restaurant that I 
had seen up to that time. In spite of the 
discomfort and filthy surroundings it was 
nevertheless an amusing experience, and 
one soon became accustomed to the un- 
savory atmosphere, which reeked of gar- 
lic. e restaurant was crowded with 
cur dogs of every size and description, a 
number of which sat round the table in 
a most amusing, solemn way, awaiting 
any morsel that might be thrown to them. 

We stayed for five or six hours in 
Uskub, leaving late at night, and our 
progress during the next day, owing to 
snow and damaged bridges, was slower 
than ever. It was amusing to see the 
Serbian laborers clearing the snow from 
the track. They used long-handled but 
small, three-cornered shovels, which onl 
removed a few handfuls of snow wit 
each shovelful. If this was the only way 
of clearing the snow from. the line, it 
was no wonder that we were delayed, 
especially as most of the snow fell off 
the small, flat shovel before it was thrown 
aside. 


A FRONTIER RESTAURANT 


For twenty-four hours we crawled 
through lower Serbia without a mouth- 
ful to eat or drink until we reached the 
Greek frontier at Guevgueli. At this 

lace there was a tiny restaurant at the 
Pack of the station, which the passengers 
raided. We had thought the restaurant 
at Uskub was weird, but it was palatial 


compared with this place, which was the 
dirtiest I have ever seen. 

The old landlord endeavored to ex- 
plain that he was not expecting any -pas- 
sengers in the train to eat there, and that 
he regretted he had not much to offer. 
He further explained there was no 
bread, but that a loaf was baking in the 
oven. We ultimately were supplied with 
fried eggs, and a dish of boiled potatoes 
which were quite uneatable, as they were 
discolored and almost floating in black 
water. However, the eggs were good and 
we also were provided with some slices 
of garlicky sausage, which if I had been 
less hungry I would not have dreamed 
of eating. Fortunately, there was a sup- 
ply of excellent bottled beer, and the 
Turkish coffee was also good, so we did 
not do so badly. 

Just as we were leaving, the loaf, al- 
ready referred to as being in the oven, 
was brought in. It was an enormous 
round slab of bread, measuring quite 
two feet in diameter, and it smelled de- 
licious. The passengers immediately ne- 
gotiated for huge chunks to take back to 
the train, expecting to use it as a sort 
of dessert. Unfortunately, when we 
tried to eat it we found it impossible to 
do so, as it was full of a gritty sub- 
stance, presumably sand, with which the 
flour had been adulterated. It was very 
dark in color, and we wondered whether 
this was an exceptionally bad batch or 
whether the natives were used to this 
sort of bread. , 


SALONICA 


We finally reached Salonica at about 
one o'clock in the morning and, as can 
be imagined, I was glad to once more 
sleep in a hotel, even if it was not a very 
luxurious one. ’ 

Salonica is a beautifully situated town 
on the Bay of Salonica, which forms a 
wonderful natural harbor. The town is 
surrounded by hills, upon the sides of 
which the residential part of the town 
has been built. The commercial section, 
near the harbor and seashore, was almost 
completely destroyed by fire early in 
1917, when the town was occupied by the 
British. It will never be known whether 
the fire was accidental or incendiary, but 
it is generally believed that it was pur- 
posely arranged, as it broke out in more 
than one place, and occurred when a 
strong gale was blowing. 

It is almost unbelievable that in about 
eighteen hours such an enormous. area 
was destroyed, but owing to the velocity 
of the wind the fire travelled rapidly. 
The local residents who were there dur- 
ing the fire informed me that the British 
soldiers did their best to stop its spread, 
and in order to do so a large portion of 
the town was blown up by dynamite. 
Unfortunately, just as the fire reached the 
blown up portion the wind suddenly 
changed to a different direction, and be- 
fore anything could be done another 
large section of the city was consumed. 

Up to the present very little rebuild- 
ing has been done, principally owing to 
the lack of money and materials, but the 
work has also been hindered through 
political jealousies. It appears that dur- 
ing the régime of President Venizelos 
complete plans were drawn up for the 
rebuilding of Salonica on modern lines, 
which would have eventually made it a 
most attractive city. When the Veni- 
zelos government was overthrown the 
new set of politicians in their jealousy 
had the Venizelos plans destroyed, so 
that he should not be. credited with hav- 
ing anything to do with the building of 
the new town. 

Since then nothing has been done, and 
Salonica today, as far as the commercial 
part of the city is concerned, is a slough 
of despond in every sense of the word. 
During the winter the streets are almost 
impassable, owing to mud and slush, and 
ruts and holes which exist everywhere. 
All the hotels, of which I understand 
some were very fine, have been destroyed, 
and the only ones that exist at the pres- 
ent time are remodeled private resi- 
dences. At such places they only supply 
coffee and rolls for early breakfast, and 
other meals have to be taken at the cafés 
or restaurants. 


SALONICA’S FLOUR TRADE 


At Salonica Leland B. Morris, the 
American consul, gave me valuable as- 
sistance in securing information concern- 
ing the flour trade of that district. One 
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of his commercial assistants, David 
Tiano, had a thorough knowledge of the 
firms who had done business in American 
flour and, being a Salonican by birth, 
knew the town well and was very useful 
as guide and interpreter. A stranger 
going into Salonica certainly needs some 
one of this kind, and I surely appre- 
ciated the consul’s courtesy in placing 
Mr. Tiano’s services at my disposal. 

The two principal ports of entry into 
Greece are Salonica and Pireus. There 
are, of course, other smaller ports, but 
the bulk of imported wheat and flour 
enters by way of these cities. 

Salonica has an approximate popula- 
tion of one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand, but the districts which it feeds, 
consisting of Macedonia, Thrace and Al- 
bania, have a population of roughly 
three million. Before Salonica was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1917, its population 
was about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. There is no doubt that from now 
on it is likely to increase steadily, as 
Salonica, owing to its position, must al- 
ways be an important distributing center. 
There is a modern mill situated on the 
water front which supplies a large pro- 
portion of the local requirements, and 
numerous smaller flour and grist mills 
in the interior that operate principally on 
home grown wheat. 

In pre-war days American flour was 
practically unknown in Greece, but con- 
siderable quantities were imported from 
Russia, Roumania, and Serbia. These 
countries naturally have not been able 
to supply flour since the war; conse- 
quently, large supplies have been im- 
ported from North America. At one 
time imports of flour were very heavy, 
and certain mills and New. York export- 
ers did an important business in Ameri- 
can and Canadian products. Unfortu- 
nately, since that time the Greek govern- 
ment, which controls the imports of 
wheat and flour, decided to give prefer- 
ence to wheat instead of flour. As a re- 
sult, the imports of flour into Greece are 
not of great importance at present. 

If the government should decide to 
release control and permit the free im- 
portation of wheat and flour, I feel sure 
that the volume of flour imports would 
largely increase, as American and Cana- 
dian mills, with their modern facilities, 
can manufacture flour cheaper than the 
Greek miller. It undoubtedly will be 
some time before the neighboring coun- 
tries can supply Greece with flour, and 
therefore it is advisable for exporting 
mills in America and Canada to pay at- 
tention to this market, even if business is 
not possible at the present time, as the 
day may come, with but little warning, 
when Greece will be an open market for 
flour. 

FLOUR GRADES AND TERMS 


The Greeks have always been used to 
high grade flours, and although the aver- 
age bread eater is far poorer than he 
was, he still insists on using good flour. 
This is particularly true in the cities 
and larger towns. In remote parts and 
small villages a coarse, dark flour is 
used, which is generally made by the 
small grist mills. This type of flour, 
which is really more of a ground meal 
than flour, is made by a very primitive 
method, and is used only by the peasant 
class. 

The flour that has been imported from 
America consists principally of export 
patents or straights, and one firm has 
done quite a large business in what I un- 
derstand is a blend of hard and soft 
wheat. Color in flour is a most impor- 
tant feature and, judging from the in- 
formation I gathered, I think it is more 
important than strength. 

As a general rule, business in imported 


‘flour is done through an agent who sells, 


for the mills he represents, to the various 
large buyers, who, as in other continental 
markets, are referred to as “importers.” 
The agents put their quotations before 
these buyers, and if a sale is made the 
buyer’s name is usually given and a 
credit in his name is opened in America, 
generally in New York. 

In Greece the terms of purchase are 
invariably on irrevocable credit terms in 
New York. Quotations are made in dol- 
lars per one hundred kilos, but shipment 
is generally made in bags of one hundred 
and forty pounds. I do not know why 
the fifty kilo bag is not used more gen- 
erally, as it is in other continental mar- 
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kets, but I am inclined to think that the 
consumers have become used to the one 
hundred and forty pound bag, as that 
was the package in which flour was first 
shipped from America and Canada. At 
that time flour was badly needed, and it 
was immaterial whether it was shipped 
in fifty kilo or one hundred and forty 
pound bags. Another reason is that the 
national measure is the oke, instead of 
the kilo. In the shop windows one no- 
tices that all foodstuffs are sold by the 
oke, which equals 2.82 pounds. 


BANKING IN GREECE 


The banks in Greece play an impor- 
tant part in the foreign wheat and flour 
trade as, naturally, they have to arrange 
the credits for the importers, who are 
their customers, and they likewise have 
much to do with the financing of pur- 
chases and the handling of the necessary 
documents. Another interesting feature 
in connection with the banks is that they 
own or control the majority of ware- 
houses at the ports of discharge, and in 
this way have a good deal to do with 
the distribution of imported commodities. 

The banks also play a prominent part 
in the question of exchange. At the 
present time the rate of exchange is fixed 
daily by what is known as the “consor- 
tium” of banks and, strictly speaking, 
this is the only legal rate of exchange. 
Owing to the demand from various 
sources to secure dollars, or pounds ster- 
ling, it is possible to obtain a very much 
better rate than the consortium rate, 
but it is illegal to do so, and the money 
changers doing this business are fre- 
quently in trouble with the authorities. 

The consortium of banks was formed 
for the purpose of trying to prevent the 
depreciation of the Greek exchange, but 
in this respect it has not been success- 
ful, and the drachma exchange steadily 
continues to depreciate. This undoubt- 
edly is due to the very heavy expense of 
Greece’s war with Turkey. Not only is 
the cost of the upkeep of the army enor- 
mous, but the war is depriving her of 


several hundred thousand able-bodied 
men who, if it were not for the war, 
would be producers, resulting in an in- 
creased export trade, whereas Greece un- 
der present conditions is principally an 
importing nation. 


IMPORT LICENSES 


Although there is government control 
of wheat and flour imports into Greece, 
it is permissible for merchants to im- 
port privately, providing they secure the 
necessary license to do so from their 
government. There is, however, scarcely 
any of this private importing done, for 
in the first place the importers would not 
be able to compete with the price of gov- 
ernment flour, and in addition to this 
there is always the fear of requisition on 
the part of the government, which re- 
cently has been requisitioning all sorts 
of goods, such as cotton sheeting, sugar, 
tea, cheese, canned salmon, haricot beans, 
etc. As long as this epidemic of requisi- 
tioning continues, there is not much 
chance of importers buying flour for 
their own account for, should it be requi- 
sitioned, not only is the requisitioning 
price very unsatisfactory, but the gov- 
ernment keeps the owner of the goods 
waiting for his money for a long time, 
and there are many cases where firms 
have suffered seriously from this cause. 

The charge for issuing a license to 
import flour is a quarter of a drachma 
per oke, which naturally has to be added 
to the cost of flour. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that very lit- 
tle business is being done in foreign flour 
at the moment. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


At the present time the Greek govern- 
ment is buying as much as thirty-five to 
forty thousand tons of wheat each month, 
and a large proportion of this has come 
from Canada or the United States. Re- 
cently Canada has been getting a larger 
share than the United States, but since 
the Argentine crop came on the market 
much of the business goes in that direc- 
tion. As the Greek mills are unable to 
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supply the full requirements of the coun- 
try, the government has been buying on 
an average between four and five thou- 
sand tons of flour monthly. 

When making these purchases the gov- 
ernment opens a credit in America, or in 
whatever country the purchase is made, 
but also expects the seller to open a 
credit with a Greek bank for ten to fif- 
teen per cent of the value of the con- 
tract as a guaranty of good faith that 
the goods will be shipped in accordance 
with the contract. This credit ‘on the 
sellers’ part has to be opened at the time 
the contract is made. On arrival of the 
goods the credit can be withdrawn or re- 
leased as soon as the government au- 
thorities accept delivery. 

Most of the flour so far shipped to 
Greece has been exported by New York 
firms, only a very few mills, either 
American or Canadian, having done a 
direct business. In New York there are 
a number of firms the members of which 
are of Greek birth, and quite naturally 
these have secured a good share of the 
business with their countrymen. This 
class of business has not been altogether 
to the advantage of the reputation of 
American flour, and many things have 
occurred detrimental to it that would not 
have come about had the business been 
done direct with mills of good reputa- 
tion. 

SALONICA’S TRADE 


In Salonica, out of the population of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
it is estimated that there are between 
sixty and seventy thousand Jews, and in 
business they predominate to a very 
large extent. The Jewish firms enjoy a 
good reputation, and are considered the 
most reliable people to do business with 
in that market. 

Previous to the war, Salonica was an 
exporting port for grain of various 
kinds, and a large elevator is located 
there which has no facilities for unload- 
ing grain from the waterside, being 
equipped only to load vessels. In pre- 
war days this elevator was used for stor- 





ing grain for export received from Bul- 


garia, Serbia and Macedonia. It was 
built when Salonica was under Turkish 
rule, at which time much of the territory 
adjacent to Salonica also belonged to 
the Turks. 

The town of Salonica has always been 
coveted by different nations in past cen- 
turies. At one period it belonged to the 
Venetians, who built the present White 
Tower as a fort on the sea front. This 
tower was afterwards used as a Turkish 
prison, and now, under the Greeks, it 
is being used as a storage warehouse. 


FROM SALONICA TO ATHENS 


From Salonica I proceeded on my 
journey-to Athens, which was much 
more comfortable than my experience on 
the way to Salonica. The railway trip 
occupies about twenty hours, and is a 
most delightful one, as beautiful, moun- 
tainous scenery is enjoyed the whole way. 
The train, most of the time, passes 
through a large, fertile valley, bordered 
on both sides by picturesque mountains, 
the higher peaks of which are snow- 
capped. As one gets nearer Athens it 
becomes less mountainous, and the road 
traverses an olive and grape growing 
district. 

After Salonica in its present condition 
one is thrilled to reach a city like Ath- 
ens, and to find one’s self comfortably 
installed in-a hotel with modern improve- 
ments. The weather in Athens was much 
warmer than anything I had experienced 
since leaving London. It was a real joy 
to sit in front of the hotel and look out 
on a square, the garden of which was full 
of orange trees covered with fruit. At 
first one finds it difficult to understand 
why these oranges are not picked by the 
public, but on making inquiries I 
learned* that they were a bitter variety, 
a sort of wild orange. 

In this connection I cannot refrain 
from relating an anecdote. As it rather 
astonished me to see oranges growing in 
a public square of a city, I asked a guest 
at the hotel, who was Greek, why the 
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oranges were not stolen. My friend said: 
“Ah, they are not good to eat, as they are 
savage oranges.” I was at a loss to un- 
derstand what constituted a “savage” or- 
ange, but after asking a few more tact- 
ful questions I discovered that my friend 
meant “wild” oranges, which were no 
good for eating, having used in a literal 
sense the French word “sauvage,” which 
means “savage” or “wild.” 
THE WONDERS OF ATHENS 

It is impossible to describe Athens 
fully in this article, but the principal 
places of interest, such as the Acropolis, 
the Parthenon, etec., are so well known 
that it is needless for me to give details 
as to their history. All I can say is that 
it is well worth while for a traveller to 
make it a point to visit Athens, for un- 
til one has seen this city and its wonder- 
ful ruins and monuments, he can have 
but little idea of their beauty and in- 
terest. Like the Grand Cajfion of Colo- 
rado, the Acropolis must be visited in 
order to appreciate its grandeur and 
beauty. It cannot be adequately de- 
scribed, and photographs and pictures 
give one but a small idea of its size, 
and dwarf it in appearance. 

The Parthenon, situated in the Acrop- 
olis, remained in an almost perfect state 
of repair until it was destroyed in 1687. 
I dare say it is not generally known how 
it came to be destroyed. At any rate, 
until I visited Athens I had never heard 
the story. It appears that in 1687, at 
which time Athens was held by the Turks, 
the Venetians under Count Koenigsmark, 
acting as representative of the Vene- 
tian commander-in-chief, Francesco Mor- 
osini, besieged the town of Athens, and 
the Turks intrenched themselves in the 
Acropolis, which in the olden days had 
always been used as a fortress. While 
there they filled the Parthenon with their 
gunpowder, and eventually it was hit 
by the Venetian artillerymen, causing it 
to be blown up. This explosion com 
pletely destroyed the roof, but most of 
the massive pillars were left intact, giv- 
ing some idea as to the solidity of con- 
struction. 

It seemed rather curious, amid such 
monuments of the past, to undertake an 
investigation of flour trade conditions, 
but soon after arriving at Athens I set 
about the business which had brought 
me there, and my observations regarding 
the importation of flour at Athens, or 
rather at Pirseus, which is the port and 
commercial district of the capital, situ- 
ated about twelve miles away, will be 
outlined in the second part of this ar- 
ticle, to be published next week. 





IMPORTANT RATE HEARING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Approxi- 
mately 25 millers were in St. Louis last 
week attending a hearing beforé an ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relative to the case known as the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al., 
which deals with the present relationship 
of car lot and less than car lot freight 
rates in the Southeast. 

While the exchange is named as the 
complainant in this case, which has been 
heard before Examiner Koch, it is by 
no means an individual proposition. The 
larger interests north of the Ohio River, 
which are concerned in shipping into the 
southeastern territory, simply combined 
their cases with that of the exchange in 
order to make one, rather than innumer- 
able, hearings of the case. The same is 
true of the railroads, for while only one 
road is named in the complaint, which 
was filed April 22, 1921, many more will 
he affected by the decision in the present 
cease, 

The present situation is that less than 
car lot shipments from southeastern 
points to other points within that terri- 
tory enjoy the same rate as do car lot 
shipments. This is known as the “any 
quantity rate,’ and is applicable south 
of the Ohio River. Millers located in the 
Southeast are fighting any change in the 
present rates, under which they have 
established a very satisfactory less than 
car lot business. On the other hand, the 
larger jobbers of the territory would 
welcome a change. 

The complainants in the case now be- 
ing heard are asking that the car lot rate 
be made less than the present “any quan- 
tity rate.’ The carriers, of course, are 
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fighting this proposal, and in its stead 
suggest that an advance be made in the 
less than car lot rates. It is said that 
the change asked for by the complain- 
ants would mean a reduction of 6@8c 
per 100 Ibs on the car lot rates. 

Data submitted by the traffic depart- 
ment of the Merchants’ Exchange in the 
hearing tended to show that the rates in 
the West are lower than in the Southeast, 
and also that much the same situation 
prevails in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. Traffic officials here state 
that the relationship of car lot and less 
than car lot rates in the Mississippi val- 
ley is satisfactory, and favor the same 
sort of relationship in the Southeast. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SEED AND OIL PLANT TO CLOSE 


Torevo, Onto, April 29.—The plant of 
the Toledo Seed & Oil Co., East Toledo, 
Ohio, has closed down this week as a 
result of inability to meet foreign com- 


petition. This is the direct and disas- 
trous result of the passage of a make- 
shift tariff law that admits a manufac- 
tured product at a lower rate of duty 
than the raw material. For the past five 
years the plant has been operated 24 
hours a day, without the loss of a single 
day. 

G. A. Vradenburg, vice president and 
general manager, gave out the following 
statement to the local press: “Our plant 
is burdened with orders for oil, but un- 
der present conditions we cannot bring 
seed into this country in competition with 
foreign linseed oil. In other words, we 
cannot afford to handle the raw material 
at the price we have to pay in competi- 
tion with the finished oil product from 
Europe. 

“The entire linseed industry of this 
country is facing the same situation. It 
will cease to exist in the next 30 days 
unless Congress takes immediate action 
by passing the proposed tariff law. There 
are about 15 linseed factories in the 
United States. Already more than half 
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of these are closed. The industry is 
facing the most acute crisis in its his- 
tory.” 

It is a matter of indifference to flax- 
seed crushers what duty is fixed on the 
raw material; the only thing they ask is 
that an equal and corresponding duty be 
levied on the finished product. Other- 
wise, they will be legislated out of busi- 
ness and be discriminated against in 
favor of plants in other countries. The 
Toledo plant has been employing about 
100 men who will be thrown out of em- 
ployment by this shutdown. 

W. H. Wicern. 





A report issued by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League shows that shipments of 
flour in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory in March by 84 southwestern mills 
amounted to 356,417 bbls, compared with 
354,586 in February. In the same month 
shipments into trunk line territory were 
468,911 bbls, compared with 472,471 in 
February. 
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Another week of pyrotechnics in the 
wheat market has curtailed flour pur- 
chasing, and created a very jumpy feel- 
ing among flour buyers. With an ad- 
vance of 10c and a decline of the same 
extent within seven days, a situation has 
been Py rap that is very unsatisfac- 
tory for both millers and buyers. 

Unquestionably, buyers, owing to ex- 
tremely low stocks, would like to come 
into the market, but, fearing further de- 
clines, are prevented from doing so ex- 
tensively, in face of the very soft con- 
dition of both option and cash wheat 
prices. 

Buyers are better disposed toward 
making bids than for some time, but cau- 
tion is so shaping these bids that they 
are considerably under mill limits, with 
the result that no large business has been 
booked, It is thought, however, that if 
the wheat market should develop any 
stability, buyers will place some good 
orders, but if rapid fluctuations con- 
tinue, purchases will be held down to the 
smallest possible requirements. 

The onpest situation is somewhat bet- 
ter, but business is confined entirely to 
clears and low grades and, as these are 
scarce, prices are firmly held, being rela- 
tively higher than patents. It is quite 
apparent that on these grades of flour 
some mills are substantially oversold be- 
cause, with the scarcity of orders for 
patents, they are unable to make and 
ship the lower grades and, as one mill 
representative put it, it is a situation 
wherein more “first and second clear 
mills” would be greatly appreciated. 

Advices were received from Liverpool 
to the effect that Russia had purchased 
something over 1,000,000 bbls flour from 
English millers to be shipped in monthly 
consignments, but it is not felt here that 
this will have any appreciable effect on 
the general export business from this 
port. 

Quotations: first spring patents, $9.25 
@10.25; standard patents, $7.75@8.30; 
first clears, $6@6.50; soft winter 
Straights, $6.50@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.40@7.75; first clears, $6@ 
6.50; rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. 


A TRAVELLER RETURNS 


Ernest Brewer, of the Ernest Brewer 
Co., New York flour exporter, recently 
returned from a six months’ visit to 
Europe and Asia, most of which time 
was spent in the Levant, and he brings 
back a valuable knowledge of the busi- 
ness conditions of the Levantine markets, 
particularly as they apply to the sale of 
flour. 

Mr. Brewer had the opportunity of 
studying conditions in Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, southern Russia, Greece and Tur- 
key. He found that of all the Balkan 
countries Bulgaria was the most indus- 
trious, and was already getting upon its 
feet. He thought that, as soon as the 
Turks stopped fighting, Turkey and the 
countries immediately surrounding it 
would again become producers of most 
of the grain necessary for their own 
breadstuffs, but that until then America 
would supply the larger portion of the 
flour used there. 

Mf. Brewer pointed out the distribut- 
ing possibilities of Constantinople, which 
in itself and in its immediate surround- 
ings has a population of approximately 
2,000,000 ple. Here the flour business, 
he stated, was almost entirely in the 
hands of Greeks, Armenians, or the so- 
called Salonica Jews, who are of Span- 
ish origin and are much nearer the Ameri- 


can type of business man than the others. 
Flour distribution there seems to be han- 
dled in about the same manner as in this 
country, in that it is originally sold to 
the large jobber and by him to the small- 
er one, and so on to the baker. 

Touching upon the very important 
matter of business integrity and finan- 
cial credit, Mr. Brewer said that most 
of the oriental traders had an entirely 
different viewpoint than their western 
brothers; while from the standpoint of 
those who did not really understand them 
their: ethics were always questionable, 
they actually were safe to trade with by 
those who really understood them. 

Formerly most of the flour purchased 
by Levantine buyers seems to have been 
sold on the basis of a confirmed credit 
in dollars at New York, but Mr. Brewer 
said he found that some American and 
Canadian concerns were consigning flour 
to firms representing them in Constanti- 
nople. This, naturally, was gradually 
breaking down the rule of confirmed 
credit, previously so well established. 
Obviously, if the buyers there were able 
to purchase flour on this basis there 
would be no reason to expect them prac- 
tically to pay cash in advance. 

Mr. Brewer had much of interest to 
relate other than that which particularly 
applies to the flour business, and alto- 
gether the trip must have been of great 
help in his business, and very enjoyable. 


NOTES 


M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was in New York this week. 

The S. W. Hershey Flour Mills Co., 
York, Pa., has opened an office at 23 
Beaver Street, New York, in charge of 
P. C. Messersmith. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in New York on April 27, having 
just returned from a trip to Cuba. 


J. A. Williamson, New York represen- 
tative of the Cataract City Milling Co., 
Niagara Falls, has recently taken an 
office in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

Millers visiting this market during the 
week were C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, Kan- 
sas City; H. K. Humphrey and S. A. 
Colton, of the Colton Bros. Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio; E. M. Stults, general 
manager and treasurer of the Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

The opening of the new barge canal 
terminal at Hallet’s Cove, on the East 
River at Astoria, will add another im- 
portant unit to New York’s harbor and 
terminal facilities. It is expected that 
this terminal will be open for operation 
under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of public works about May 1. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has sent out notices to all banks 
in the second district to the effect that, 
beginning Monday, May 1, and ending 
Sept. 23, 1922, banks will open and close 
for business in accordance with the local 
time in effect in New York City and in 
the city of Buffalo, which will be ad- 
vanced one hour. 

An arbitration hearing was conducted 
before the committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange this week between the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. and W. W. Starr 
& Co., decision being in favor of the 
latter. The case originated two or three 
years ago and had to do with the ship- 
ment of a certain grade of flour by the 
Listman Mill, La Crosse, Wis., to W. 
W. Starr & Co., then its agents in this 
market. 





Members of the American Rice Asso- 
ciation during the last season marketed 


742,509 bbls of rice for a total revenue 
of $2,886,501, or an average price of 
$3.88 bbl, according to the annual state- 
ment of President H. G. Chalkley, Lake 
Charles, La. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., April 29.—Mills were 
willing to sell at reasonable reductions 
this week, but buyers who would enter- 
tain anything at any price were few and 
far between. 

Too many people are playing for a 
May wheat corner, overlooking the fact 
that successful May wheat corners are 
not usually displayed on the bargain 
counters as early as the middle of April, 
as was done in this alleged case, thereby 
giving the shorts ample time in which to 
swamp the longs with stuff. This alleged 
May corner is doubtless having much to 
do with the present stagnation in flour. 
It not only diverts attention but has set 
a price level which is wholly antagonistic 
to the views of buyers. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1ld5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Most 
mills were slow to come down, but 
enough did so to‘more than supply the 
limited demand in evidence. he few 
sales made were within the range of quo- 
tations, and a little call developed for 
first clear. 

Hard winters were lower and inactive, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.75 
@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Trad- 
ing was light, and apparently confined to 
scattering cars of standard patent within 
the range of limits. Some mills were 
offering standard grade pretty close to 
$7, jute, while others were holding out 
for $7.50 or over. The prices are as 
varied as the qualities, with the low man 
generally getting the business. 

Soft winters were weaker and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A 
little business was done at the decline 
in the last day or two, principally in 
near-by straights within the range of 
quotations, but when that is said all is 
said for, generally speaking, demand is 
at a standstill, with the mills anxious 
to sell but the trade afraid to buy. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
demand generally quiet. They main- 
tained their prices on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,448 
bbls; destined for export, 3,316. 


NOTES 


Nelson J. Ross, freight broker and 
forwarder, has left the North American 
Forwarding Co. and embarked in the 
same line for himself. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,879 bbls flour and 2,504,726 bus grain— 
346,193 wheat, 1,245,275 corn, 815,606 
rye, 80,000 oats and 17,652 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.70 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to April 29, 1922, 527,306 
bus; year ago, 252,730. Range of prices 
this week, 65@72c; last year, 7114%4@ 
75,A¢. 

John T. Fahey & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
to deal in wheat, corn, oats, rye, seeds, 
etc., has been incorporated by Edgar F. 
Richards, Joseph M. Warfield and James 
B. Diggs. 

W. H. Muller & Co., ‘Inc., grain ex- 
porters, New York, have appointed as 
their Baltimore representative John G. 
Oehrl, with Gustav Herzer & Son, grain 
and hay commission. 

The Sandler Brothers’ Baking Co., 
Baltimore, with $50,000 capital stock, to 
do a general baking business, etc., has 
been incorporated by Morris and Harry 
Sandler, and George D. Reingold. 

Among visitors of the week were F. 
T. Jacobi, manager Blake Milling Co., 
Edwardsville, Ill; H. K. Schafer, man- 
es Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; 

enry A. R y, of R & Co., 
grain, Chicago; B. E. Clement and 
Charles Quinn, president and secretary, 
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respectively, Grain Dealers’ National 


Association. 

Conrad Mauler, one of the assistant 
flour inspectors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is confined to his home 
by illness. It is said his suit for $10,000 
damages against the Terminal Ware- 
house Co., the flour storage of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for injuries alleged 
to have been sustained by him some 
months ago while on an elevator of the 
company, has been compromised and set- 
tled out of court. 

O. D. Fisher, vice president and man- 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 

ash., was here today with the view of 
inspecting Baltimore’s facilities for stor- 
ing flour. John A. Peterson, superin- 
tendent of elevators for the Western 
Maryland Railroad, took him aboard his 
private tug and showed him everything 
the port offered for this purpose. Mr. 
Fisher purposes carrying stocks of flour 
in the leading Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets, and doing business with local agents 
through a general office at New York. 

George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers; E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey 
& Co., Inc., grain exporters, and G. S. 
Henderson, traffic manager, represented 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce at 
a hearing given Atlantic ports by the 
Shipping Board in New York this week 
against the proposal to put into effect 
the section of the shipping act which pro- 
vides that no preferential joint rail and 
ocean rate on grain or other commodity 
for export shall be permitted unless such 
exports are to be carried in American 
ships. All Atlantic ports filed vigorous 
protests against the Shipping Board's 
proposed action. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y., April 29.—The 
bulge in wheat, which might have stimu- 
lated some trade in flour if it had held, 
disappeared too soon to have much real 
effect. There was a little more interest 
early in the week, but the reaction had 
the usual effect, and from then on trade 
was languid. The outstanding feature 
of trade here now is the large number 
of small orders, coupled with demands 
for prompt delivery. This is significant 
of the light holdings generally, and the 
determination of the trade to buy in 
small lots. Some of the mills here are 
pretty well plugged with flour, and un- 
less demand speeds up, even the present 
small output will hardly be maintained. 
Clears, as for months past, are the bright 
spot, with mills cleaned out or sold 
ahead. * ; 

Bakers complain bitterly at the lack 
of business. Conditions are growing 
more acute, and some firms here claim 
that demand for baked goods has been 
cut in half since January. If this ap- 
plied only to pastry, explanation would 
be easy, but demand for bread has 
shared in the slump. 

Prices on hard wheat flours have eased 
off 15@20c bbl, following the short-lived 
advance early in the week. Going quo- 
tations: spring patents, $9.30@9.55 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; 
spring straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, local; 
bakers patent, $8.80@8.90, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $6.40@7.65, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; 
low grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Some of the winter wheat mills were 
lucky early in the week. There was good 
inquiry for two or three days, and more 
business was done than for a month past. 
There has been a little freer offering of 
soft wheat here, and most mills have 
protected flour sales with grain. There 
is enough business in sight to last three 
or four weeks unless jobbers are slow 
on shipping directions. Prices are a 
shade easier, with best brands winter 
straights offered at $6.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50@7. There 
is some less car lot business in both en- 
tire wheat and graham flours, with the 
former offered at $8.50@8.60 bbl, and 

aham at $6.10@6.20, both cotton 98's, 

oston*rate points. 

The rye trade is quiet. Mills that have 
sold ahead are not much better off than 
those with no business on their books. 
Shipping directions are as slow as sales. 
Best white brands are offered at $6.65@ 
6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
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There is not enough trading in western 
brands to establish quotations. 

The feed market has tightened up still 
further. Some mills are sold ahead, and 
few have anything to offer except mixed 
car lots, and those mostly to regular 
customers. The feeding season appears 
likely to hang on a week or two longer 
than anticipated earlier. The weather is 
backward, and grass is growing slowly. 
Going prices: spring bran, $32.50@34 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; 
winter bran, $82, sacked, mill door; 
spring middlings, $83.50@37, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter mid- 
dlings, $32, sacked, mill door. Rye feed 
firm at $25@26 ton, sacked, local. West- 
ern feeds unchanged, with ground oats 
offered at $34 ton, and corn meal at $29, 
both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, $2 
per 100 lbs, small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccccscsccccces 7,300 9 
Last Week ccccccccscccccce 6,700 36 


Of this week’s total, 5,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

The channel through the Genesee Riv- 
er, leading to the barge canal harbor, is 
to be widened to 200 feet, under a con- 
tract let by the state superintendent of 
public works. The job, which consists 
essentially in making a rock cut in the 
river bottom varying from four feet to 
a few inches, has been let to James Stew- 
art & Co., Ine., of New York City, at a 
cost of $339,902, and must be completed 
in 18 months. 

Employment in the major industries 
in Rochester shows a steady increase in 
the first three months of 1922, according 
to information given out by the indus- 
trial management committee of the Cham- 
ber’ of Commerce. However, there are 
a few notable exceptions, and included 
in the number are bakers, which show a 
slump of 53.2 per cent, and millers, which 
showed a decrease of 6.7 per cent in 


employment. 
T. W. Knapp. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., April 29.—Marked 
activity characterized the flour market 
in the Pittsburgh district this week, and 
several good-sized sales were reported at 
very satisfactory prices. One of the 
larger ones was that of 500 bbls spring 
wheat to a public institution at a re- 
ported price of $7.90. 

Flour men were more optimistic today, 
and many of them are of the opinion 
that trade will continue an upward trend 
tor some time. Good flour has demanded 
a good price, and it has been forthcom- 
ing. In some instances, where Kansas 
milling representatives were eager to 
close deals, there was considerable shad- 
ing of prices. 

The family trade showed considerable 
activity most of the week, and bakers 
made rather pleasing purchases, most of 
them for immediate delivery. 

The industrial situation is gradually 
vetting better, with the large iron and 
steel mills operating closer to a capacity 
basis than for some months. The miners’ 
sirike is still on, but the signs indicate 
in early settlement on a compromise 
basis, 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7.75@9, hard winter $7@ 
8.25, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
*5.25@5.50, bulk. Clears and ryes were 
rather inactive, with prices little changed 
from last week. 

The millfeed market was dull and list- 
less, and sales were rather slim. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $29@30; flour 
itiddlings, $31@31.50; bran middlings, 
+28@28.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

Ross L. Eby, for more than 22 years 
‘ngaged in the feed and grain business in 
!.ancaster, Pa., died at his home there on 
\pril 24, 

The Flour Club of Pittsburgh held its 
quarterly meeting and dinner last eve- 
ning at the Hotel Chatham, with some 
20 active members in attendance. 

David Robb, aged 73 years, for more 
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than 40 years engaged in the feed and 
grain business in Pittsburgh, died at his 
home here on April 27. His widow and 
two children survive. 

The P. J. Donahoe Stores Co. will start 
work on May 15 on a store building in 
McKeesport, Pa., to cost over $200,000. 
This company is one of the largest chain 
store grocery concerns in the state. 

The partnership of the Purity Baker 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been dissolved, 
Frank McGready withdrawing from the 
firm, and Thomas J. Green taking over 
the entire interest, continuing both the 
large bakeries and lunchroom. 

Among visitors here this week were: 
F. Jacobi, manager Blake Milling Co., 
Edwardsville, Ill; William H. Herrn- 
stein, of the Snyder Milling Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; I. L. Anderson, of Ander- 
son’s bakery, Youngsville, Pa; A. B. 
Johnson and E. J. Brittain, of the Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa; R. F. Imbs, sec- 
retary J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis. 


The death of Miss Louise M. Williams, 
daughter of R. E. Williams, representa- 
tive of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., at 
Harrisburg, Pa., occurred on Thursday, 
April 18. She had recently suffered a 
nervous breakdown. A relapse from ap- 
parent recovery was caused by an acci- 
dent in her garage several weeks ago, 
when she was overcome by gasoline 
fumes. This is believed to have hastened 
her death. 

C. C. Larvs, 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 29.—Quite an 
improvement was reported this week in 
bakers patent, some of the big ones tak- 
ing fairly good-sized quantities, but the 
little fellows are still holding back, ex- 
pecting to get in at a lower figure. The 
longer this sort of play continues the 
better it suits the miller, as he knows 
they must have supplies very soon. As 
for other buyers, they will probably con- 
tinue to take only what they really need 
of patents. There is no doubt they are 
short, as every purchase made this week 
has been for immediate shipment. Their 
ideas have been fixed, and it is difficult 
to get them reconciled to higher values. 

Clears are scarcer than ever. One 
large buyer of first clears and low grades 
made an effort to get round lots this 
week, and found the local mills heavily 
sold ahead. Offerings from the North- 
west are reported light. Prices here have 
settled down to $6.50 for first and $4 for 
second, and there are bids in hand for 
almost any quantity. 

The production this week has again 
dropped back to that of two weeks ago, 
which was the smallest this year. With 
so little export demand in sight, it will 
take some liberal domestic orders to keep 
the mills going next week. It is certain 
that the majority of bids now being re- 
ceived, which are claimed to be 50c under 
cost, will not be accepted. 

The local retail situation has become 
more complicated than ever, and there 
are all kinds of prices, with $9.50 the 
very top for the best patents, and pos- 
sibly $9 as the low point. The mills, 
however, are looking for business. 

Kansas flours continue to be offered 
at a range of $1, and nobody refusing 
any reasonable offer. There is only an 
occasional buyer, outside of the regular 
established trade, and they are taking 
only what is needed for immediate wants. 
Short patent was offered at $7.25@8.25, 
and standard patent at $6.75@7.75, Buf- 
falo rate points. 

Canadian flour is offered here at $8.75 
for short patent and $8.50 for bakers, 
with no business reported. 

Millfeeds are strong, with practically 
no offerings on spot and very little for 
prompt shipment. The best that can be 
done seems to be delivery in two weeks. 
Buyers are not in the market beyond 
that time, as they are speculating on 
grass, which, however, appears to be 
backward this year. Much depends on 
the output of the mills in the interim 
and, so far as can be figured out, mill- 
feeds will be'in no better supply the 
middle of May than they are today. The 
mills are not inclined to discount the 
market for future shipment, although the 
Southwest is reported offering more lib- 
erally at the moment. Quotations are 
for prompt shipment. No offerings of 
Canadian feeds. 


Corn meal coarse feed continues ‘in 
good demand, and prices are strong. 
Hominy feed fairly active and firmer, 
with offerings cleaning up. Gluten feed 
in very light supply, and spot sold at 
$1 over quotations for shipment. Cot- 
tonseed meal firm, and offerings light. 
Oil meal is held at $53, spot, but there 
were sales at less by resellers, and no 
disposition to buy. Milo strong and some 
demand for No. 3. 

Buckwheat firmer, sales being reported 
at $2.40, on track. Rolled oats slow and 
no change in prices. Oat hulls firmer, 
and no spot offerings. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....... -. 92,250 55 
Last week ....... «++ 108,975 65 
WOOP GMO cccsecces - 125,765 75 
Two years ago 96,350 58 
Three years ago .....-.++. 114,650 69 


NOTES 


The first cargo of flour, 51,730 bbls, 
arrived here today from Duluth. 

Stocks of wheat here are 1,800,000 bus, 
compared with 835,000 a year ago. 

Moses Cohen, of the Canadian Atlantic 
Grain Co., New York exporter, was on 
*change this week. 

Fire, believed to have started in a 
heap of kindling wood, caused $6,000 
damage to the bakery of George Theme- 
ly, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Joseph Weaver, formerly with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
at Philadelphia and Buffalo, is now con- 
nected with Samuel Knighton & Son at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Small steamers are taking grain from 
Buffalo elevators to Montreal, the week’s 
shipments being 151,000 bus wheat and 
277,500 bus corn. There are other steam- 
ers of canal size here waiting for the big 
fleet expected in a few days. 

The barge canal will open May 1 at 
noon and, according to all advices, the 
channel is clear for navigation. ‘There 
are only a few boats at this end of the 
route, and these are being loaded with 
wheat and iron bound for New York. 
As soon as the fleet arrives here, rates 
on grain will be established. 

The warehouse formerly owned by R. 
H. Leggat, operating in Syracuse as the 
Central Milling & Grain Co., has been 
sold at sheriff’s sale to Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., to satisfy 
a mortgage in connection with flour pur- 
chases. It is reported that it is now 
under lease to Samuel Knighton & Son, 
of New York, who will operate it in con- 
nection with their warehouse distribution 
in New York state. 

Receipts of grain at this port from 
the opening of navigation to April 30 
compare as follows: 





1922 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus .... 1,621,656 5,551,079 = ...... 
Corn, bus ...... 664,354 1,635,640 ...... 
Oats, bus ...... 1,268,700 977,834 ...4+. 
Barley, bus .... «seccoe 290,612 3 ....0% 
TRO, WEB ccccces cesces 938,200 542,500 
Totals, bus ... 3,554,710 9,393,365 542,500 


Canadian grain included in the above: 





> 1922 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,219,656 3,589,891 ...... 
Oats, DUB ..c20e = cvvvce 877,784 wccece 
Barley, DUB 2.2 cecece 270,207 = wanes 
RO, DON cccicee ttenen B318,884 = .cecee 
Totals, bus ... 1,219,656 4,956,716 ...... 


E. Banaasser. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—The month 
of April will surely go on record as being 
one of the dullest and most erratic in the 
history of the Boston flour trade. Buy- 
ers have paid no attention to fluctuations 
in the wheat market, which were followed 
by corresponding changes in flour values, 
but have gone serenely on their way, pur- 
chasing only when the spirit moved or it 
became necessary to renew supplies. 
They still continue to pay little attention 
to the so-called bullish features of the 
market, and refuse to purchase beyond 
their actual needs. Salesmen returning 
from trips throughout New England 
have the same story to tell. 

Some local distributors, rather than 
pay the higher quotations current during 
the past two weeks, will deliver what 
flour they have in stock, and when the 
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spring patents now in hand are exhaust- 
ed will turn to their hard wheat flours 
from which to make deliveries. When 
asked whether their customers would 
stand for this change, the reply has been 
that they are already doing it, and there 
seems to be no dissatisfaction. 

At the close, today, the market is dull 
and depressed, with lower prices indi- 
cated on all brands of flour, despite the 
fact that current quotations are 60@80c 
bbl lower than a week ago. 


NOTES 


Visitors on ’change during the week 
included J. Brewer, Lockport, N. Y; 
Frank G. Ely, Chicago, and E. H. Smith, 
New York City. 

The Service Baking Corporation, Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated with $100,000 - 
capital. Francis J. Mahoney is president 
and Dwight L. Allen treasurer. 

The Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co., Boston, 
incorporated to deal in breakfast foods, 
etc., is officered by Charles H. Stolte as 
president, and Calvin Hosmer as treas- 
urer. Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa. April 29.—There 
was little trading in flour during the past 
week, buyers lacking confidence, in view 
of the unsettled wheat market. Jobbers’ 
and bakers’ stocks are running low, and 
they are watching the market anxiously, 
but are indisposed to operate except at 
figures considerably below mill limits. 
Some who usually purchase short patent 
are taking bakers patent because of its 
lower cost. First clears are in small 
supply and firm at quoted rates. 


DEEPENING THE SCHUYLKILL 


The contract which the city held with 
the American Dredging Co. for dredging 
the Schuylkill River was completed on 
Tuesday. Under this contract 312,500 
cubic yards of material were removed at 
a cost of $100,000, resulting in the elimi- 
nation of all shoals to a depth of 30 feet 
within a channel of 300 feet width from 
the mouth of the Schuylkill River to 
Passyunk Avenue bridge. The channel 
at Yankee Point was widened 60 feet, 
giving more space for the handling of 
large ships around this sharp bend. 

The Schuylkill River is now navigable 
for large vessels to a point 6% miles 
above its mouth, or to Walnut Street 
bridge. Under an act of assembly, the 
department of wharves, docks and ferries 
is bulkheading this river, planning to 
place a total of approximately 55,000 
feet of river frontage under contract. 


NOTES 

By auction, on Wednesday, 12 shares 
of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. stock 
sold at $300 per share. 

The Pretz-Sticks Baking Co., Myers- 
town, Pa., has been chartered*by George 
S. Karsmitz, with $80,000 capital. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were Charles Quinn, secretary of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Toledo, Ohio, and W. H. O’Keefe, miller, 
of New Prague, Minn. 

Applications for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange were received this 
week from the West Jersey & Seashore 
Railroad Co., and the Commander Flour 
Co., with offices in the Denckla Building. 

Beginning Tuesday the White Star 
Line steamship Haverford will resume 
her sailings between Philadelphia and 
Liverpool, stopping at Queenstown and 
Boston each way. ‘The new steamship 
Pittsburgh will make her first voyage 
from Liverpool June 6, and leave Phila- 
delphia on June 22. 

The second annual marine exposition 
will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory, May 8-13, and is expected to 
stimulate interest in the merchant marine 
of the United States. On the opening 
evening, members of the Atlantic Coast 
Shipbuilders’ Association will attend, and 
former Senator G. E. Chamberlain, mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board, 
will make the address. On May 10 the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers will attend. Delegates to the 
National Foreign Trade Council conven- 
tion have been invited to be guests on 
the last three days. Arrangements have 
been made to have the Department of 
Commerce and the Navy represented in 
the exposition. Samuet S. Danzets, 
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Toronto, Ont., Apait 29, 1922 


HANDLING CANADIAN WHEAT 

Appearances suggest that, although 
the United States is closed to Canadian 
wheat and flour, United States ports will 
handle these for export in greater quan- 
tities than ever this year. In the season 
of navigation on upper lakes from open- 
ing of crop year in September last to 
the freeze-up in December, eastern 
American terminals and routes handled 
nearly twice as much Canadian wheat as 
Canadian ports handled, the actual fig- 
ures being 74,382,000 bushels through 
American ports, as against 42,015,000 
bushels through Canadian ports. The 
proportions for the remainder of the 
crop year are likely to show as much or 
greater spread. 

One cannot help feeling that something 
is wrong with the conditions that con- 
demn this golden stream of the world’s 
finest grain to leave the continent where 
it is produced, to be ground into flour 
oversea, while mills on this side of the 
ocean are standing partly or altogether 
idle for want of the employment the raw 
material passing by their doors could so 
well provide. 








THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Not much change has appeared in the 
spring wheat flour trade. Demand is 
improving, but most mills are still on 
short time. Weakness in the price of 
wheat keeps buyers out of the market. 
Only current needs are being met. Prices 
remain at level of last several weeks. 
Top patents are selling in mixed cars 
with feed at $8.50 bbl, seconds at $8 and 
first clears at $7.80, jute, delivered, 30- 
day terms. 

Ontario soft winters are almost off the 
market. Only an occasional car is of- 
fered. Wheat is scarce at country points, 
and farmers are in no hurry to deliver 
their remainders. Good makes of 90 per 
cent patent are worth $6.30 bbl, in buy- 
ers’ bags, , basis Montreal freights, or 
$6.40 in secondhand jute a. % e price 
is unchanged from last week. 

Signs of revival in exporting sales ac- 
cumulate. British importers have been 
again in the market for modest lots, and 
further sales have been made to the Con- 
tinent, including Levantine markets. The 
fact that Canadian mills are now ship- 
ping more or less regularly to some 50 
different British and foreign markets in- 
dicates the widespread nature of today’s 
foreign trade. Latest sales of spring 
wheat export patents were at 43s 6d@ 
44s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, afloat, a decline of 
6d@l1s from prices ot last week. Bro- 
kers are paying $6 bbl for this grade of 
flour in their bags, seaboard, for export. 

No sales of winters are being made 
for export. Competitive flours from oth- 
er countries are cheaper. About 42s per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, would rep- 
resent lowest possible selling price. 

MILLFEED 

Mills are running short of feed, owing 
to recent dullness in flour trade, and car 
lot buyers find supplies scarce, bran 
especially so. While last week’s highest 
ope is no longer obtainable, it would 

easy enough now to sell full cars of 
bran or shorts at $31@32 ton, in bags, 
delivered, Ontario points. In mixed cars 
with flour, mills are billing bran to regu- 
lar customers at $28 and shorts at $80, 
in bags, delivered. 

WHEAT 
Deliveries of winter wheat are unusu- 


ally light. Farmers are otherwise en- 
gaged. No. 1 red or white commercial 
is worth $1.40@1.45 bu, car lots, country 
points. Street prices average 10c bu un- 
der car lots. Western spring wheat is 
now arriving freely by lake-and-rail 
route. No. 1 northern is quoted to On- 
tario mills at $1.531, bu, 
$1.48, No. 3 northern, $1.39,—f.o.b., cars, 
Lake Huron or Georgian Bay ports. 


OATMEAL 


Mills are operating only part time, 
and competition for orders is keen. 
Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, are quoted to 
mixed car buyers at $2.75@3, delivered, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. For export, rolled oats 
are worth nominally 45s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, and oatmeal 42s. Re- 
ground oat hulls, $17@18 ton, in bags, 
car lots, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS AND SCREENINGS 


A fair volume of trade is being done 
in corn and oats for feeding purposes, 
but business is not as active as formerly. 
Prices here follow Winnipeg and Chi- 
cago closely. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 59c bu, track, Goderich; No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 69c bu, track, Goderich, Cana- 
dian funds. Whole wheat screenings, $20 
ton; standard screenings, ground, $26, in 
bags, delivered, Ontario points. 


LINSEED 


Demand is greater than the supply, 
and prices hold firm. Oil cake $56 ton, 
and meal $58, in bags, mill points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are competing 
keenly for flour cargo, but the Canadian 
lines burden themselves enormously with 
a 5@6c premium over American rates. 
Space to the United Kingdom via Ameri- 
can ports was sold here during the week 
as low as 18c per 100 lbs, whereas Cana- 
dian lines are asking 25c for same serv- 
ice. How much longer the Canadian lines 
will continue this silly discrimination 
against their own country cannot be pre- 
dicted, but, nreanwhile, United States 
lines are rightly getting the business. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATES 


The winter wheat millers. of Ontario 
had another interview with the privy 
council at Ottawa on April. 26 in the 
matter of their appeal against the judg- 
ment of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners placing new charges on wheat for 
milling-in-transit at out-of-the-way 
points in Ontario. The right to appeal 
to the privy council against decisions of 
the railway commissioners is seldom ex- 
ercised, but in this case the millers feel 
the circumstances warrant their unusual 
action. 

The matter is one of life or death with 
many an Ontario miller. A rate privi- 
lege that has existed for a generation 
and has led to the establishment of many 
mills at out-of-the-way points in this 
province is suddenly and _ arbitrarily 
withdrawn by the railways without any 
apparent consideration for the vested in- 
terests thereby jeopardized. In such 
cases there is nothing for the miller to 
do but appeal to Parliament, which is the 
supreme authority in this country over 
both railways and railway boards, 


NOTES 


Montreal reports an exodus of lake 
boats westward bound. Some 21 steam- 
ers took on crews and left port for the 
upper lakes this week. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., arrived in Toronto on 
Monday from, Winnipeg, and left later 
for Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd, Toronto, re- 


o. 2 northern - 


turned on Wednesday morning from New 
York. He reports flour trade there as 
being dull. 

American grain shippers have been 
paying 244c per 100 lbs for grain ton- 
nage from the Head of the Lakes to 
Cleveland. Two cargoes were placed this 
week at Fort William at that figure. 

Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was 
in Toronto this week on his way to Ot- 
tawa. Mr. Kelly was expecting to tes- 
tify before the agricultural committee 
of the House of Commons on matters 
relating to the grain and milling business 
of Canada. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., April 29.—While to 
date the: flour situation is comparatively 
unchanged, it is fully expected the com- 
mencement of spring work and the gen- 
eral opening up of the country will bring 
increased business. In the meantime a 
steady domestic trade is being worked. 
Exporting business remains only a sub- 
ject to talk about. There is no change 
in flour prices. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring wheat 
flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first clears 
$6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day terms, 
delivered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices are 
20c over the jute basis. Saskatchewan 
points take 10c under these prices, and 
from eastern Alberta to the Pacific Coast 
values rise progressively to $8.30 for 
top patents at Vancouver and like points. 
Vancouver Island takes $8.35 for top 
patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


The revival of farming operations and 
the much-needed precaution against the 
grasshopper greatly stimulate the call 
for bran. Demand is exceptionally good, 
and the volume of trade worked is suf- 
ficient to use all available stocks. Shorts 
are also selling well. Prices remain un- 
altered. Quotations: bran $22 ton, and 
shorts $24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

WHEAT 

The market opened rather dull and 
featureless on Monday, prices workin 
lower from Saturday’s close. Nos. 1 pe 
2 northern wheat continue to be the only 
grades wanted, but offerings are light, 
with farmers fair sellers. There is no 
pronounced improvement in export busi- 
ness. Crop reports from winter wheat 
areas show general improvement. The 
weather over the Canadian West is clear, 
with moderate temperature, and while 
seeding is not general as yet, it is soon 
expected to be if warm weather holds on. 
Inspections for the week were 968 cars. 
Daily closing prices for No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

April 34 ......0. $1.49% $1.42% $1.44% 

ADO BE .nccccen 1.46 % 1.39% 1.37% 

April 26 ........ 1.45% 1.39 1.36% 

April 27 ........ 1.47% 1.40% 1.38% 

ADEN BB ..ccscce 1.46% 1.39% 1.37% 
BE BPs oc acsce 1.45% 1.38% 1.37 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is very discouraging; practically 
no demand or inquiry. Nothing beyond 
light domestic orders requiring attention. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $2.50@2.60 in 
80-lb cotton bags; oatmeal, $3@3.20 in 
98-lb cotton bags,—delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a fair demand for cash oats, 
but very little trading. It is understood 
that Americans are good buyers, requir- 
ing Canadian oats for mixing purposes. 


Barley is in fair demand, but flaxseed 
and rye are extremely dull. The price of 
oats fell 114¢ for the week, barley 114 
and rye 2c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 53c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 683,c; Nos. 1 and 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.06,—in store, 
Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Dullness characterizes this market. 
Quotations: best patent flour $7 bbl in 
98-lb bags, medium $6, dark $5, rye meal 
$5, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


GRAIN FIRM WINS ON APPEAL 


The court of appeal of Manitoba, on 
April 24, declared that section 215 of 
the Canadian grain act, providing that 
all persons selling grain must obtain an 
annual license from the Canadian Grain 
Board, was beyond the powers of Parlia- 
ment to enact, the decision being given 
in a judgment in the case of the King 
vs. The Manitoba Grain Co. This was 
taken to the court of appeal when a 
fine of $500 was imposed on the company 
for violating the act, in the provincial 
police court last year. After the hear- 
ing in the court of appeal the fine and 
conviction were both ordered quashed. 

The Manitoba Grain Co. was prose- 
cuted on two separate counts, the first 
being that it unlawfully engaged in the 
business of selling grain without a li- 
cense, and the second that it sold grain 
on commission without a license. 


INFORMATION ON MANITOBAN LANDS 


To provide information, which is espe- 
cially important where new settlement is 
proceeding, the natural resources intelli- 
gence branch of the department of the 
interior has recently issued a_ revised 
edition of the homestead map series of 
the prairie provinces. 

The latest map of this series is that 
of Manitoba. The first homestead map 
of Manitoba, issued in 1905, designated 
the location of land available for home- 
steading, lands alienated but unoccupied 
and which are for sale, and lands home- 
steaded but on which patents are not yet 
issued. 

There have been added on the new map, 
in addition to the foregoing, the location 
of Indian reserves, forest reserves, timber 
berths, national parks, land districts 
and land agencies, railway lines, topo- 
graphical features, new surveys and de- 
scriptive notes of the character of the 
country beyond the surveyed areas. This 
map also shows the trend of settlement, 
which is an important feature in the for- 
mulation of a policy of road construc- 
tion and the extension of electric trans- 
mission and railway lines. 

Manitoba, according to the 1921 cen- 
sus, has increased her population to 613,- 
008. In 1905 it was approximately 350,- 
000. Covering a total area of 251,832 
square miles, Manitoba has a water area 
of 19,906 square miles. There are now 
available for entry 5,348,300 acres, 120,- 
800 having been covered by the survey 
parties of the federal topographical sur- 
vey during the past year. Unpatented 
homesteads, or land on which the entry 
duties have not yet been completed, in- 
clude 1,296,000 acres, while lands alienat- 
ed but unoccupied account for approxi- 
mately 2,384,840. 

NOTES 

G. H. Kelly, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, has returned from a business trip 
to Edmonton, Calgary and other western 
centers. 

F. B. McKenzie, a member of the staff 
of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
covered from his recent illness and is at- 
tending to business again. 

Millar, MacDonald & Co., chartered 
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accountants, Home Bank Building, Win- 
nipeg, will occupy their new offices in 
the Union Trust Building on and after 
May 1. 

The present owners of the B. B. Rye 
Flour Mills, Ltd., having other interests 
in view, are desirous of disposing of 
their mill in Winnipeg. This plant is 
now on the market, and would make an 
excellent flour or cereal mill. 

The Winnipeg Board of Trade has de- 
clared emphatically against the proposal 
of western farmers to have the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board re-established. In 
the course of its argument the board ex- 
presses its desire to “make Winnipeg and 
western Canada the greatest milling cen- 
ters in the world.” 

James A. Richardson, head of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, which has extensive interests in 
all parts of Canada, was a witness be- 
fore the agriculture committee at Otta- 
wa on April 26. Mr. Richardson’s views 
on the reappointment of the wheat board 
were sought by the committee. He had 
no hesitancy in declaring his opposition 
to the proposal, and said that another 
wheat board would eventually land the 
country in trouble. 

A. C. Randall, of the grain firm of 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell, Winnipeg, re- 
turned this week from a trip to Japan 
and China extending over three months. 
Mr. Randall states that the trade of 
Japan, on account of continuing high 
prices to keep wages up after the war, 
has fallen off considerably, with the re- 
sult that unemployment is being felt 
keenly. China, on the other hand, ac- 
cepted her losses and appears to have 
kept her industries going, and to be ex- 
porting more than formerly. 

What is believed to be one of the 
largest farm shipments ever made by an 
individual to western Canada arrived in 
Winnipeg, April 22, when H. W. Sims, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., brought with him 
an outfit valued at $75,000, for the ship- 
ment of which 14 cars were required. He 
will embark in the flax growing industry 
in a big way at Niverville, Man., where 
he recently purchased approximately 
3,500 acres. The outfit is large enough 
under ordinary conditions to break, roll, 
cultivate, harrow and seed from 160 to 
190 acres per day. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Quve., April 29.—Spring 
wheat flour is showing a fair business for 
export, but the domestic trade is still 
light. Car lots of first grades are sell- 
ing at $8.50 bbl, second patents at $8 and 
strong bakers at $7.80, jute, delivered, 
less 10¢ cash discount. 

Little demand features the winter 
wheat market, and the trade is almost 
entirely in broken lots. Car lots of 
choice grades are listed at $6.75 bbl, jute, 
delivered. Broken lots are quoted at $7, 
and winter wheat patents at $7.50@7.75, 
delivered, in new cotton bags. . White 
corn flour is unchanged at $5@5.10 bbl, 
jute, delivered. | 

The trade in millfeeds is slightly more 
active, with car lots of Manitoba bran at 
%32.50 ton and shorts at $33, in bags, de- 
livered. Broken lots bran are selling at 
$28.25, shorts at $30.25, and middlings at 
%32.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c cash 
terms. Standard grades of rolled oats 
are unchanged at $3 per 90-Ib bag. 

NOTES 

\n increased demand from Canadian 
and American grain exporters has been 
the feature of the last week. Consider- 
able business was done for May and 
June delivery. 

"he gold-headed cane presented an- 
nually by the harbor commissioners to 
the captain of the first ocean vessel to 
dock each year in the port was won by 
the Cornishman, under Captain A. B. 
Calvert. 

The railways here are making a drive 
against petty thieves who smash grain 
cir doors and use the materials for fire 
wood. Already several offenders have 
been before the courts, where they were 
severely fined. 

Since the opening of navigation there 
has been a great rush of grain into 
Montreal elevators. The first four boats 
through the Lachine Canal brought 250,- 
000 bus American corn from Buffalo. 
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Grain men predict another record season 
with this freight. 

Captain Ambroise Landry has been ap- 
pointed harbor master at Quebec. For 
years he has served with the Great Lakes 
Transportation Co., the United Fruit 
Co., the Standard Oil Co., and the Quebec 
Steamship Co., running between New 
York and the West Indies. 


The federal government has requested 
the harbor commissioners to make a re- 
port on the methods of loading grain 
carriers at Montreal. Local shipping 
men claim that the system in force here 
is so costly that trade is being driven to 
New York. One vessel that loaded last 
September is alleged to have spent $5,000 
more than would have been necessary in 
the American port. There is every like- 
lihood of the port warden’s regulations 
being amended at once. L. F. Kipp. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C., April 29.—The enor- 
mous increase in shipments of wheat and 
grain through the port of Vancouver 
this season is a popular topic of discus- 
sion in shipping circles. During the sea- 
son of 1920-21 a total of 528,000 bus was 
shipped this way, and when grain.men 
said that this season a total of 5,000,000 
would be reached, their judgment was 
questioned. However, from October to 
the end of March 4,948,068 bus wheat 
went out of Vancouver to ports in the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, the 
Orient and the United States. Of this 
amount 987,000 bus went to Japan, and 
393,000 to British ports during the month 
of March. 

It had been anticipated that, with the 
opening of navigation at Fort William, 
shipments westward would more or less 
cease, but for the present and following 
two months charters for large amounts 
have been made. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed for the movement 
of 808,000 bus to Great Britain in April, 
May and June, and 887,000 will move to 
the Orient. Much better time is being 
made in the matter of loading since the 
recent visit of Commissioner Jones. 

During the last few days there has 
been a slackening of inquiry for grain 
for the Orient, but in view of the fail- 
ure of the Manchurian crop, it is be- 
lieved here that the Orient will be a 
buyer for several months. Advices state 
that in northern Manchuria the wheat 
crop will approximate only 650,000 tons, 
instead of 800,000, which was the earlier 
forecast. 

The following table indicates the ship- 
ments of wheat and flour for export dur- 
ing the month of March: 


Flour, Wheat, 

March Destination sacks tons 
United Kingdom .... 12,500 4,100 

4 FOMOMATR cccccescs eeece 488 
5 SE Saceeehersaren- sd5SS 5,250 
5 Hongkong .......... 22,164 2,300 
6 Re PT eee 2,000 600 
Ss United Kingdom .... 6,000 4,320 
11 PO icwncecsencccs§ s0aee 4,214 
18 Hongkong .........-. 37,520 1,900 
21 DET Cctkekatesicas <eane 1,499 
22 SOMO cescceccsscere edae% 1,000 
23 BOOMOERE. ccccecces 3E,600 cece 
23 *United Kingdom... . 2,000 879 
23 MEN Acaeeseeseanes dea 3,000 
25 MED, Keak e¥eGeeCe6 | 4RSO 6,360% 
28 United Kingdom..... i eee 
29 TADON ccccccccsecess coves 600 
30 SOMO occecscccceces cdece 2,434 


*Also 14,009 bus oats, 

Premier Greenfield, of Alberta, who is 
on the coast on a short holiday trip, is 
strongly of the opinion that Vancouver 
would be the natural outlet for prairie 
grain, provided grain handling facilities 
were sufficiently developed. He stated 
that the sentiment of shippers in the 
adjoining province was wholly with the 
coast. In an interview, he stated: 

“The lack of grain elevators on the 
coast was demonstrated here last year 
when 6,000,000 bus wheat shipped from 
Saskatoon over the Canadian National 
could not be accommodated here, and 
had to be reloaded and shipped back to 
Winnipeg for distribution to eastern 

orts. 

“In Alberta we feel that Vancouver is 
the logical outlet for our grain, but bet- 
ter accommodations must be at the dis- 
posal of the shippers. Although we 
know that this port is deficient in these 
facilities, we are not in a position to take 
steps for the improvement of the port— 
that is up to the people of Vancouver. 
Once Vancouver develops a port capable 
of handling all the grain in Alberta, she 
will no doubt get all the business.” 

A. R. Dineman. 
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DISTRIBUTING THE LOAD 


The question was raised in this depart- 
ment last week as to whether it would 
be possible to obviate the congestion 
which sometimes develops in the May 
wheat future, resulting in a “squeeze,” 
by distributing the load, or accumulation, 
of heavy hedging carried in that month. 
It was asked whether such distribution 
could be accomplished by designating two 
or more months at the end of the crop 
for future trading and hedging pur- 
poses; for example, April, May and 
June, or May-June. The writer is far 
from certain or convinced of the prac- 
ticability of the plan, and the idea was 
advanced simply to see if it might bring 
out any other suggestions. 

On this subject a leading central states 
miller makes the following comment: 
“Trading in April, May and June is not 
what the speculators want, and, to be 
frank about it, Chicago May trading is 
purely speculative, with no hedging merit 
in it, as claimed by members of the 
board, as a warranty, and legalizing fea- 
ture and justification of its existence. 

“Assuming that fifty per cent of all 
May wheat sold is by grain men and mill- 
ers as hedges, the other fifty per cent 
must be by speculators. We all know 
that elevator men and millers are not 
bulling May when they are short. This 
means that the speculators alone are 
boosting prices, and personally I believe 
that Chicago operators rule the world, 
and that foreigners do only what they 
are asked to do by their Chicago princi- 
pals. 

' “In other words, Chicago speculators 
make and break the market at will. A 
bulge of say ten cents in one day is 
positive proof of gambling, as world con- 
ditions do not change inside of twenty- 
four hours, as Chicago does. Unfortu- 
nately, very many millers are bulls; in 
fact, all are bulls who have no hedges 
and who usually carry a large stock un- 
hedged. They are what has been called 
‘forced bulls, from the logic of their 
personal positions. On sharp advances 
in wheat it is impossible to sell flour 
without loss, and it would seem _ that 
speculation in wheat should be abolished 
by law, supply and demand to prevail.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Although, millers say that business is 
slow and dull, some good sales were put 
through this week, and this tended to 
give a more cheerful atmosphere to the 
situation. For example, every mill at 
Toledo which has ever done any export 
business made such sales this week. One 
miller made a round lot sale of 10,000 
bbls to a large cracker manufacturer, 
but of course such sales cannot be con- 
sidered as indicative of general condi- 
tions. Feed was also in improved posi- 
tion, better request and movement, al- 
though prices remained unchanged. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that the domestic demand for flour is 
slow and unsatisfactory, holding out no 
promise which warrants the expectation 
of materially greater production for the 
balance of the crop. Everybody seems 
to be “afraid of the cars,” and is won- 
dering what may happen in the May 
wheat future, and what effect it may 
have on cash wheat and flour prices. So 
they are all holding off, millers and buy- 
ers alike, and not attempting to force 
matters. 

One miller says that possibly he could 
get his mill into full-time operation by 


greater effort, but that would mean car- 
rying more wheat, and he regards that as 
somewhat hazardous and dangerous. 
There is no satisfactory hedge against 
present wheat holdings, and millers are 
in a quandary as to just what to do. 
Some millers are still in May, some are 
out, some have switched to July, and 
some who are out of May, not knowing 
what else to do, are standing pat and 
going long on their moderate wheat 
stocks. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.35@1.37 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, April 28, but were getting very 
little, and were indifferent. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted at 
$6.40@6.80, local springs $7.40@8.40, and 
local Kansas $8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran, $29@30, mixed 
feed $29.50@30.50, middlings $30@31, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
8 Pee rerer rere 15,800 33 
Ss eee 14,200 29% 
Ce ee ee 16,200 34 
ee Se OO ook coco veaes 9,100 19 
Three years ago .......... 29,750 62 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


See WOO .<ciss 21 138,360 55,934 40 
Last week ...... 21 120,660 46,483 38% 
BON BOB: o.00-0:00% 26 160,500 50,974 31% 
Two years ago... 10 86,160 24,482 28 


HEARING ON ANY QUANTITY RATES 


Concerning the hearing on “any quan- 
tity rates” held at St. Louis last week, 
C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, makes the following 
comment: 

“This association was represented by 
L. E. Banta, traffic manager of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, and repre- 
sentatives of the transportation depart- 
ments of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roll- 
er Mills Co., Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
and Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
and our information is that each pre- 
sented a fine array of facts and figures 
in support of the application for such 
modification of the tariffs of roads south 
of the Ohio River as will stop the prac- 
tice of shipping less than carloads of 
flour, feed, etc., at carload rates. 

“As the practice is now, millers north 
of the Ohio River do not have a ‘look in’ 
on flour and feed shipments, as they must 
ship in carloads, while the other fellows 
south ship at same rate in small quanti- 
ties, even a barrel of flour at a time. 
Further hearing was continued to May 4 
at Nashville. Millers who are interested 
should write the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and protest against present 
practice.” 

NOTES 

H. D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., called at this office on April 25. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, expects to leave May 1 for an 
outing at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

F. E. C. Hawkes, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., writes: “We are having too much 
rain, but thus far no great damage has 
been done.” 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, returned this week 
from a 10 days’ outing at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
expects to leave Hot Springs, Ark., April 
30, on his way back to Toledo. He will 
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stop at Hamilton, Ohio, for a visit of a 
week or so with a sister. 

F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland office 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and R. L. Collins, representing the 
Quaker Oats Co., flour milling depart- 
ment, were in Toledo this week. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has ~~ with O. A. Haren- 
berg, Columbus, Ohio, to represent it 
exclusively in southern Ohio. Mr. Har- 
enberg was formerly connected with the 
Bay State a Co., and has a wide 
acquaintance in the territory mentioned. 

A. B. Hewson, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Indiana, has placed the ac- 
count of the mill for a section of north- 
ern Indiana with Hodges & MacIntosh, 
grocers’ specialties, South Bend, which is 
regarded as a desirable connection and 
assuring a good distribution. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association will meet at 
the Toledo Club, Toledo, May 2, as guests 
of the new president, Edgar W. Thier- 
wechter. This committee consists of T. 
U. Rechsteiner, Wellington, G. A. 
Graham, Lancaster, E. M. Colton, Belle- 
fontaine, C. S. Lothamer, Canton, and 
H. C. Robinson, Eaton. 

The Higmac Brokerage Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has moved its office to 3512 Russell 
Street. T. J. Green is the active man 
in this business, although J. J. McCarthy 
and W. P. Higgins, who handle the ac- 
count of the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, in Detroit, are also interested. A 
stock of flour is carried in the warehouse 
of M. J. Monti & Co., feed dealers, 1426 
St. Joseph Street, not far from the office 
on Russell Street. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., April 29.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
disappointing the past week. While 
scattering car lot shipments are being 
made, business in the aggregate is small. 
Stocks are low in the South, and mills 
are looking for early resumption of busi- 
ness. It is expected, however, that buy- 
ers will continue to take only in quan- 
tities to meet actual needs. 

Flour prices have been showing a 
tendency to advance, though not repre- 
senting fully recent advances in wheat. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.15@8.40; 
standard or regular patent, $7.30@7.85; 
straight patent, $6.75@7.25; first clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers report small sales of Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard winter wheat 
patent, $7.75@8.25. 

Wheat movement is light, due to cur- 
tailed operations at mills. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.49@1.52, Nash- 
ville. 
The millfeed situation is somewhat 
better. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
in 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $25@27; standard middlings or 
shorts, $29@31. 

Corn meal continues in moderate de- 
mand. Prices: bolted and unbolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.35@1.40. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for'week tivity 
This week .....-- 181,890 86,417 
Last week ....... 192,990 82,611 42.8 
Vea? GBS .ccscees 214,680 85,113 39.6 


73,774 41.1 


Two years ago.... 
123,540 62.0 


Three years ago.. 219,090 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





April 29 April 22 
Flour, bbis 37,600 40,300 
Wheat, bus . 190,000 220,000 
> i errr ee 129,000 124,000 
Cate, BEB cccccvecsesces 325,000 354,000 


NOTES 
Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 131 cars. 
W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre ante, Ind., will visit Atlanta 


and southeastern points the coming week. 
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J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, will go 
to Galveston, Texas, next week, to attend 
a conference of southern food officials. 
The Tennessee department will be rep- 
resented by J. W. Sample, state chemist, 
and D. J. Frazier, commissioner of foods 
and drugs. 

Joun Lezrrer, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inptanapouis, Inp., April 29.—Milling 
in Indiana was somewhat more active 
this week. This does not mean that a 
large amount of business was done, al- 
though the volume of orders probably 
totaled higher than in any corresponding 
period recently. 

Millers are not having any difficulty 
in disposing of low grade flour; in fact, 
several large concerns have reported that 
they could sell more than is available. 
The difficulty is in getting orders for the 
higher grades. Bakers, jobbers and 
wholesalers are showing no disposition to 
anticipate their future needs, trusting 
that the trend of prices will not be to 
the disadvantage of that policy. 

Wheat receipts in milling centers in 
this territory have been slightly larger 
recently, but millers have not been large 
buyers and have shown no great interest, 
in view of the slowness in flour sales. 
The undertone on the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade at the end of the week was 
easier, with $1.42@1.44 offered for No. 2 
red, 

Quotations on flour slumped during the 
week, the level at the end of the period 
being considerably lower than the asking 
prices of the preceding week. Soft win- 
ter patents, standard to short, were of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $6.50@ 
7.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, were available at $7@8, and 
spring patents ruled $7.25@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended April 29: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Thales WOOK .ccccccccscccces 7,000 31 
Limet Week ..ccccccccccscce 6,750 29 
Bee BS ec wcnnesscusecsece 7,634 33 
TWO YOOTS OBO ....ccccceee 4,702 21 
April 29, 1922, stocks in store........ 9,807 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WERE coccccvccccvcccccce 46,000 8,000 
COP scccecceccesccegecse 246,000 92,000 
GED ccccccccvedeccvecces 180,000 92,000 
RIS cececescosvecccscctses 7,000  csevece 


STOCK§ IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
April 29, 1922. 110,000 219,000 198,000 .... 
April 30, 1921. 68,400 164,750 182,700 3,500 
May 1, 1920... 254,620 513,970 87,080 3,780 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Sales of corn products have been about 
normal for this time of the year. While 
millers are not unduly optimistic, they 
are more encouraged over conditions in 
this branch of the trade than they are 
with respect to wheat products. Quota- 
tions are unchanged from last week. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, meal at $1.90, hominy at 
$2, hominy flakes at $2.85, cerealine at 
$2.55 and corn flour at $2.05. 


MILLFEED 

Trade has slackened, although a fair 
demand continues to exist. Quotations 
are unchanged from last week in all 
varieties, with soft winter wheat bran 
offered for shipment in car lots at $28@ 
30 ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed 
feed at the same level and middlings at 
$30@32. Hominy feed is available at 
$22.50, bulk, and $24, sacked. 

NOTES 

Homer Martin and Elmer Cale have 
opened a feed and flour business at 
Hartford City, Ind. 

The Roanoke (Ind.) Elevator Co., with 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Theodore P. Johnson, Bryce 
Ferguson and John M. Saal. 

The Blish Milling Co., of Seymour, 
Ind., has received word that a gold medal 
has been awarded for the best bread 
entered in a bakers’ exhibit recently at 
Glasgow, Scotland, and that the bread 











was made of flour manufactured by the 
Blish company. 

An old flour mill at Hanover, Ind., 
owned by vag A Rodgers, has been sold 
to the Taylor Mfg. Co., of Indianapolis, 
which plans to manufacture automobile 
tire protectors. 

Approximately 1,350 grain producers 
in Indiana have in the last four weeks 
joined the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., it is announced by T. I. Ferris, 
district organizer for this state. The 
total Hoosier membership now is report- 
ed to be in excess of 8,000. 

Epwarp H. Z1ecner. 


EVANSVILLE 


EvansvittE, Inp., April 29.—With 
much of Evansville’s natural trade ter- 
ritory under water, the wheat market un- 
certain, and the May deliveries on the 
Chicago Board of Trade due, millers 
have had a hard week. Orders for 
prompt deliveries to fill requirements of 
jobbers and brokers have been about the 
only signs of business developed here, 
except that a few export orders were 


Flour quotations for the week, based 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $7.75@8.75; straights, 
$6.50@7.35; Kansas red, $7.50@8.25; first 
clears $5.25@5.50, seconds $4.50@5.50. 

Millfeed is still in good demand, with 
large orders in hand. The mills quote, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, 100-lb sacks, in 
carload lots: bran, $27; mixed feed, $28; 
shorts, $29. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 

Mosirz, Axa., April 29.—Grain and 
flour market conditions in this territory 
are much improved, and the volume of 
sales has greatly increased since last 
week. Especially is this true of the 
grain market. Many farmers in this ter- 
ritory who have heretofore had little or 
no cash, now have a good-sized bank ac- 
count. Small lumber mills all through 
this section are opening daily. 

The following flour and millfeed prices 
are now in effect: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, $8.50@8.70 bbl; soft 
winter, best patent, $9.50@9.75; spring, 
short patent, $9.50@9.75; low grade, 
$6.50@7. Oats are selling at 50c bu; 
corn, 77%4c bulk, 821%4c sacked; bran, 
$1.60@1.70 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.75@ 
1,80; chops, $1.55@1.60; corn meal, $1.65 
@1.80 per 96 lbs. 

Exports during the past week have 
been as follows: to Havana, 1,014 bbls 
flour, 15,100 bus corn, 1,624 bus beans; 
Cardenas, 66 bbls flour; Caibarien, 663 
bbls flour; Puerto Barrios, 303 bbls 
flour; Cienfuegos, 357 bbls flour; Nuevi- 
tas, 1,113 bbls flour. 


NOTES 

G. Mertz, of the Mertz Grain & Prod- 
uce Co., who has been seriously ill for 
the past week, is reported as very much 
improved. 

Greatly improved in health, following 
a trip to French Lick Springs, J. L. Sut- 
tle, merchandise broker, has returned to 
his business here. 

Epmunp A. CHEsTER. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., April 29.— Market 
changes this week have not had any ap- 
preciable effect on the local situation, 
for though some mills have reduced their 
quotations this has failed to stimulate 
the trade to any great extent. Mills are 
complaining of the dull trade, while job- 
bers maintain their policy of buying 
from hand to mouth and holding down 
credits. The general credit situation 
seems much improved, and if this sea- 
son’s crops are good many members of 
the trade forecast some of the old-time 
activity in the market. Winter wheat 
patents are quoted at $7.10@7.45; stand- 
ard patents, $6.75@7; Kansas hard wheat 
patents, $7.65@8; standard Kansas pat- 
ents, $7.20@7.50; northwestern spring 
wheat patents, $7.90@8.25. 

MILLFEED 

No great demand for feed is apparent 
this week, although prices are firm, as 
mills are not inclined to make any price 
concessions. Standard bran is selling for 
$32@33, standard middlings $30@31, 
winter wheat flour middlings $33@34, 
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and red dog $41@42, with not enough of 
the latter on the market to establish a 
fair scale of prices. 


NOTES 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, co-operating with similar or- 
ganizations in Richmond and other Vir- 
ginia cities, has employed counsel to rep- 
resent its membership in fighting for 
freight rate adjustments. ‘They will en- 
ter the fight in the southeastern rate 
case, which will begin with hearings at 
Atlanta late in May. 

The N. H. Slack Grocery Co.’s busi- 
ness here has been wound up by the 
Lewis-Hubbard Co., of Charleston, W. 
Va., which is the parent concern. The 
Hampton Roads Grocery Co. will be 
operated by former members of the firm 
and employees, to carry on a similar line 
of business. The Slack company was a 
large handler of flour and similar prod- 
ucts on a brokerage basis. 

A. M. Crain & Co., of Chicago, were 
low bidders for the construction of the 
municipal grain elevator, which is to be 
the first unit of the city of Norfolk’s 
$5,000,000 terminal development. The 
contract has not been awarded. The low 
bid was $639,000, to complete the 750,000- 
bu elevator by Nov. 1. James Stewart & 
Co., Chicago, and New York, bid $674.,- 
500, to complete the elevator by Sept. 
15, and city officials are inclined favor- 
ably toward this bid, inasmuch as they 
wish to have the elevator ready for the 
next grain crop. 

JoseprH A. Lesuiz. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 29.—While 
the market has been just as dull as last 
week, millers claim they are not able to 
obtain the actual cost of wheat for their 
flour. Some buyers who had expected 
that the exceptional advance in wheat 
would be followed by a decline did not 
book, and may be in the market soon. 
The opinion, however, among the major- 
ity of the trade is that there will not be 
any extensive purchases before the new 
crop year. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $8.40@8.50, short patents $8.70@ 
8.80, fancy clears $7.20@7.40; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent $7.25@7.50, short 
patents $7.55@7.80, fancy clears $6@ 
6.30; soft winter wheat, 95 per cent $7 
@7.50, short patents $7.30@7.80. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c. Wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 213 cars; corn, export 176, local 
138; oats, export 3, local 53; rye, 18; 
barley, 1. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat 36,000 bus, corn 196,157. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 1,778,000 
bus; corn, 484,000; oats, 5,000; barley, 
10,000; rye, 31,000. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





SOUTHEASTERN RATE CASE 

Nasnvit1e, Tenn., April 29.—Hearings 
on the “Rippen” case, attacking the “any 
quantity” rate structure of the South- 
east, will be resumed at Nashville, be- 
ginning May 4. The hearing will be be- 
fore Special Examiner Koch, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The complaint was brought by western 
millers and grain men, and is being re- 
sisted by southeastern millers. J. B. 
McLemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, has been leading a 
strong defense of present rates. The 
first hearing was held at St. Louis last 
week, — 

Joun Lerrer. 





SOUTHERN FREIGHT RATES 

NasuvittE, Tenn., April 29.—The 
board of governors of the Southern 
Traffic League held a two days’ meeting 
in Chattanooga this week, and formu- 
lated plans to take part in the investiga- 
tion of railroad freight rates in the 
South to be made next month by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Sev- 
eral states were represented. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Fancy patent ........ $8.15@8.45 $7.55@7.90 
Bakers patent ..... «+. 7.75@8.10 7.30@7.55 
First clear, jute ...... 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 4.75@5.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.40@7.65 8.25@8.50 
Durum patent ........ 7.00@7.25 8.00@8.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.75; No, 2 straight, $6.10; No. 
8 dark, $3.90; No. 5 dark, $6; No. 8 rye, 
$5.35. 

WHEAT—Interest in the spring futures 
has vanished, except for the posting of daily 
closing quotations in the May and Septem- 
ber. The durum was a local affair. A lead- 
ing shipping house picked up the May pretty 
freely at times, but on any evidence of in- 
creased selling held back in order to keep 
market from working up too rapidly and 
driving the eastern demand out. There were 
no conspicuous transactions in either the 
spring or durum, Boat loadings of durum 
were made, along with small lots of spring. 


GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

Dark northern 
No. 2 





7 


No. 0. .3 
165% @177% 159% @171% 153% @1644% 
163% @175% 157% @169% 151% @162% 

i... 162% @174% 156% @168% 150% @161% 
27... 162% @174% 156% @168% 150% @161% 
28... 161 @173 155 @167 149 @160 
29... 161% @173% 155% @167% 149% @160% 

ee wane durum——— -—Durum—, 
April No. No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
24 seguaiet 140% @147% 133% 131% 
25. 141% @148% 139% @146% 182% 130% 
26. 189% @146% 137% @144% 130% 128% 
27. 140% @147% 138% @145% 181% 129% 
28. 189% @146% 187% @144% 130% 128% 
29. 140% @147% 138% @145% 131% 129% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
April 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
24...... 55% 34 @36 106% 43@65 
BB. ..c0e 54% 33% @35% 106 43@65 
eee - 54% 33 @35 104% 43@65 
Ce - 54% 33% @35% 104% 43@65 
28 55% 33% @35% 105% 43@65 
29...... 56% -@34% 105% 43@65 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 
r—Spring— ——Durum——, 
April May Sept. May iota Sept. 
00006 159 125 135% 127% 118% 
relig » B8Y 125 134% 126% 118% 
16een - 156 125 132% 124% 118 
Te 156 125 133% 126% 117 


errs 156 125 132% 126% 117 
nia eat 156 125 13838% 126% 117 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Salurday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 156 365 98 29 425 84 
Durum .... 361 216 508 12117 867 632 
es ° 3 





Winter cece 16 4 14 

Totals .. 533 585 620 146 1,292 719 
COrm cesicces 196 54 +e 459° 470 es 
Oats® seces ° es 10 27 oe x 29 
RY@ escvece 195 207 395 644 22 5,062 
Barley .... 3 54 21 ee 25 875 
“lixseed .. 9 38 


24 32 84 2 
onded... 95 oe os ae o° 
GRAIN STOCKS 

jbuluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 29, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
Omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

-~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2: dk n) 

1 nor § 811 37 5 45 45 2 
3ckn ’ 

3 hor 5 94 115 114 15 67 27 
Al other 


spring .. 746 6524 255 11 29 27 

’amd 
1,2 dur f§ 461 97 337 54 37 80 
curum ..8,855 6585 1,523 175 42 131 
26 4 29 7 6 


Winter .... ; 
MUSOE cc cua ) 2 65 63 162 146 177 








“otals ..5,493 1,427 2,326 470 373 450 

stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
el: vators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—, ——Bonded—, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Corn ......6,756 148 es ee ee o* 

Oats ......5,928 5,071 33 oe 


Rye ,......3,727 296 2,309 oe ee ee 

B rley .... 463 103 95 11 a | es 

Flaxseed .. 81 1,630 127 79 ee 2 
FLAXSEED 


Market drifted downward until low point, 
$2.69%, was reached Thursday. Thereafter, 
buyers were compelled to advance bids in 
order to bring out offerings. Acting on the 
Sc advance in Buenos Aires cable on Friday, 
a few operators raised the market 4c. The 
Closing day the market scored its highest 


quotations on the week, but the uplift un- 
covered increased selling so that final prices 
were 4@%c under top levels. The general 
situation showed no material change. ‘No 
change in the cash basis, 
Close———_, 
Opening April 30 
April 24 High Low April 29 1921 
May ey re $2.75% $2.67% $2.75% $1.63 
July . 3. 76 2.67 2.75% 1.68 
Sept. . 275 2.75% 2.67% 2.75 1.71 





— 





CHICAGO, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROTOMOMED cc cccccecceccccscecee $9.10@9.20 
Spring patents, jute ..........+.. 8.20@8.50 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.60@8.10 
Spring clears, jute ........ ee - 5.75@6.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... - 4.00@4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.80@7.10 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.50@6.80 

Clear, southerm, Jute ..ccccccccces 4.75 @5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... 7.00@7.75 

Patent, BS POF CORE .cccccccecvecs 6.50@7.00 

Clear, Kamen, JUt@ .ccccccccseces 5.50@6.25 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.40@5.50 

WHEAT—Milling demand slow, except for 
a fair request from outside millers. Re- 
ceipts, 580 cars, against 469 last week and 
187 a year ago. Very little quality milling 
stuff included in arrivals. Prices down 3% 
@4%ec on winter grades, and up 1% @3%c 
on spring wheat. Premiums slightly weaker 
on red winter, but stronger on northern 
spring. Heavy receipts made up in good 
part of wheat for delivery on contracts next 
week. Compared with May, premiums closed 
as follows: 


1 red 1@38c over 1 dah 1@2c over 

2 red May to 1c over 2 dh May to ic ov 

3 red 1@5c under 8 d h 2@4c under — 
4 red 5@7c under 4 dh 5@10c under 

1 hard %@lc over 1 y h May to ic un 

2 hd ic un to %c over 2 y h May to 2c under 
3 hd 3@7c under 3 y h 4@7c under 

4 hd 10@20c under 4 y h 10@20c under 

1 n 5@10c over 1 dn 15@25c over 

2 n 2@8c over 2 dn 10@15c over 

3 n 5c un to le over 3 dn May to 10c ov 

4 n 1c ov to 12c un 4 dn 5c un to Be over 
1 m May to 5c over 3 m 10@15c under 

2 m 1@10c under 4m 12@20c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 See Wecsee asese ences 135 @137% 
2 red. 141% @147% 140 @142% i3e% o1asee 
1 hd. 141 @143 143 @147 139% @147 
2 hd. 139% @147% 136% @145% 137 @145% 
SOM ass0% 0046 2060 Dasves 135% @137 
2n, 8 T } Berer, Prerrerrre 
eg eee 3 ere, Seer 148% @153 
SO cscs @ wccce cover @. - 147 @153% 


CORN—Spot oueen stende eeeenens the 
week. Receipts, 766 cars, compared with 674 
last week and 759 a year ago. Export busi- 
ness only fairly large, and domestic demand 
lacked urgency. Shipping sales amounted to 
about 850,000 bus. Cash prices for the week, 
with comparisons: 


This week Last > re Last year 
1 mix... ....@61% 61 @61% 
2 mix... 60% @62% 60 Stix 57 @60% 
3 mix... 59% @61% 58%@61 56 @60 
4 mix... 57% @60% 58% @60 55 @58% 
5 mix... 57 @59% 57% @59% 55% @56% 
6 mix... 50 @59% 57 @59 53% @56 
1 yellow. 61% @63 -.-.@61 59% @62% 
2 yellow. 61. @62% 60%@62% 57% @62% 
3 yellow. 60 @62 58% @61% 56% @61 
4 yellow. 58% @61 584% @60% 54%@59 
5 yellow. 54% @60% 57%@59% 56 @59 
6 yellow. 58% @60 56% @60 54% @56% 
R Wee, sexe Gicces cost BD Be 
2 white. 61% @65 61 @63% 58 @62% 
3 white. 60 @62% 59%@61% 56% @60% 
4 white. 59 @61 58% @59% 55% @58 
5 white. 54 @59 56% @58% =... . @.... 
6 white. 58% @59% ....@59 -+-@54 


OATS—No. 1 white advanced 3\%c on the 
week, but other grades about steady. Trade 
without special feature. Offerings pretty 
well taken care of, but domestic demand has 
been listless. Cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 41 @45 41 @46 36% @40 
2 white. 38% @44 39 @43% 36 @40 
3 white. 38 @43% 36%@41 35% @36 
4 white. 36 @40 35% @40 33% @37% 


BARLBPY-—Situation unchanged. Lack of 
interest, and offerings only barely absorbed. 
Maltsters buying spasmodically. No export 
bids. The range was 56@70c, compared 
with 58@70c a week ago and 60@71c a year 
ago. May closed today at 68c, or 2c higher 
than a week ago. 

RYE—Cash prices steady. Receipts, 27 
cars, compared with 34 last week, and 17 
a year ago. Domestic trade only fair; export 
shipments of about 100,000 bus made from 
here. No. 2 ranged $1.08%@1.10%, com- 
pared with $1.05@1.08% last week, and 
$1.31% @1.36% a year ago. May closed to- 
day at $1.08, July at $1.02%, and September 
at 97%c. 

CORN GOODS—Both domestic and export 
business quieter than for months. Package 


business somewhat better than bulk. Corn 
flour $1.65, yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.52%, white granulated corn meal $1.57%, 
yellow and white cream meal $1.52%, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1. 57%, oatmeal 
$2.60, car lots, per 100 lbs, Rolled oats, 
$2.37% per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Situation unchanged, 
with fair demand and scarcity of supply at 
$52.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for fine ground 
and pea size, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipment of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

-—-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbls..... 225 197 176 167 
Wheat, bus.... 837 278 27 211 
Corn, bus...... 1,413 1,232 2,715 3,189 
ee - 1,050 1,283 2,187 1,063 
eS eaves * 25 26 6 11 
Barley, bus.... 77 118 62 53 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 29 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WUE DORON cv occcscecnsevveceeses $8.00 @8,.25 
BUARERTE ccecccscecvccesceseecees 7.75 @7.90 
, | BOTTI TT TITT re ie 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
 e... MRT LUREE LETTE EL COLE LCT 7.10@7.40 
BRPREGME .ccccccccccscccesevecess 6.50@6.75 
WIR GUORE once eseese céeeseeses 5.00 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PROMS ceccserocccacceee Coe Sarees 7.00@7.20 
TRPRERE ce cwcccecceccveccnneces -. 6.25@6.50 
\. | SPT evreerrrerr Terre 4.70@5.20 


MILLFEED—Prices held fairly steady, in 
spite of the fact that demand for all classes 
continues barely sufficient to take care of 
the exceedingly light offerings. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$25@25.50; soft winter bran, $25.50@26; 
gray shorts, $27.50@28. 

WHEAT—Light milling demand for good 
No. 2 red and for sound Nos. 3 and 4 wheat, 
Heat damaged and common qualities drag- 
ging; practically no demand for such de- 
scriptions. Hard wheat dull. Receipts, 242 
cars, against 140 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.40@1.42; No. 3 red, $1.35 @1.37; 
No. 4 red, $1.28@1.30; No. 2 hard, $1.36. 

CORN—Foreign demand for American 
corn is again broadening, and movement 
from storage houses is assuming liberal pro- 
portions. The greater part of the trade in 
corn consisted in selling May and buying 
July by commission houses, and elevator 
interests did the reverse. Sentiment, how- 
ever, was more bullish, due to reports of a 
marked improvement in the cash demand 
for both corn and oats. Receipts, 111 cars, 
against 106. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 61c; 
No. 2 yellow, 63c; No. 3 yellow, 61%c; No. 
2 white, 61c. 

OATS—Noticeable increase in demand for 
cash oats. Also some sales made abroad. 
Receipts, 111 cars, against 88. Cash prices: 
No. 3 white, 38%@39c; No. 4 white, 38@ 
38kKke. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
79,470 82,170 97,960 75,900 
412,800 563,097 353,970 499,800 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus.... 198,900 313,300 229,020 250,700 
Oats, bus.... 312,000 290,000 298,150 272,460 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 2,200 ee 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 17,900 ..... 2,500 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 


cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

CG DROS oo o.5 5 tokcccdcesecuces $8.90@9.25 
BPI StERIGRt 22 cccccccccccsses 8.05 @8.25 
PEGE CIORE .Gescccccccesscscevese 6.25 @6.75 
POOGRE GORE ccc cccecsececcvvies 5.10@5.75 
PE ND hve ceeese sveecicese 7.80@8.05 
HRGMORS BETRIGNE 2... ccccsccsccese - 7.35@7.60 
DEO BOGE, WRI cscweviesesecoces 6.15 @6.75 
eS Serer en errr 5.40@5.85 
Rye: flour, Gark ..ccccscccccccvecs 4.05 @5.30 
Ce Se, Oe UO 0c 0k 6046 eens ves 1.50@1.55 
COG WORE, 200 FOR 0 cc censeeccses 1.50@1.55 
Corn grits, 100 lbs ..... covcceecse Esena.ee 


MILLFEED—Easier. Fair demand, with 
offers light. No call for deferred shipment. 
Middlings declined $1 ton to parity with 
bran; winter bran off $1@1.25 ton, ruling at 
slight discount under spring. Oil meal $1@ 
2 lower. Business relatively quiet, buyers 
apparently having supplied immediate needs 
and waiting. Standard bran, 25 @ 25.50; 
winter bran, $25@25.25; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $25@25.50; flour middlings, $27.50@ 
28.50; red dog, $33@34.50; rye feed, $24.50@ 
25; hominy feed, $23.50; old process oil meal, 
$53; cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, 
$32.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 8@10c. Receipts, 18 
cars; last week, 26; last year, 21. Light 
offerings taken by millers and shippers; lat- 
ter most active. Basis steady to easier. No. 
1 dark northern rules 10@20c over Minne- 
apolis May; No. 1 hard winter, lc over May; 
No. 1 red winter, May to 2c over. Closing 
prices: No. 1 dark Dakota northern $1.63@ 
1.73, No. 2 $1.58@1.68, No. 3 $1.53@1.63, No. 
4 $1.43@1.53, No. 5 $1.33@1.43; No. 1 red 
winter $1.41@1.42, No. 2 $1.39@1.41, No. 3 
$1.35@1.37, No. 4 $1.32@1.34, No. 5 $1.30@ 
1.31; No. 1 hard winter $1.40@1.41, No, 2 
$1.38@1.39, No. 3 $1.36@1.37; No. 1 mixed 


$1.37@1.49, No. 2 $1.33@1.45; No. 3 $1.32@ 
1.43, No. 4 $1.27@1.39, No. 5 $1.24@1.35. 
Northern spring, 5@15c discount under Da- 
kota dark. 

RYE—Declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 55 
cars; last week, 21; last year, 28. Shippers’ 
requests increase; millers also buying steadi- 
ly. Basis improved; No. 2 spot selling 1%c 
under May price. No. 1 closed at $1.06%@ 
1.07; No. 2, $1.06%; No. 3, $1.04@1.05%; 
No. 4, $1.02@1.04, 

CORN—Declined % @ic. Receipts, 254 
cars; last week, 119; last year, 88. Open- 
ing of navigation expanded call from ship- 
pers; industries also good buyers of fair 
offerings. Basis reduced, and yellow rises 
to parity with white; mixed at %c discount 
to par. No. 2 white ranges %c over May. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white 61% @61%\%c, No. 
3 60% @61c; No. 2 yellow 61% @61%c, No. 3 
60% @61ic; No. 2 mixed 61% @61%c, No. 3 
60% @60%c. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 119 
cars; last week, 67; last year, 48. Offerings 
moderate, and readily taken by shippers and 
industries. Basis steady. No. 3 white spot 
quotable % @4c over May price, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 39% @42%c; 
No. 3 white, 37%@41%c; No. 4 white, 37@ 
39%c; sample grade, 36@38c. 

BARLEY—Closed strong to le higher. Re- 
ceipts, 111 cars; last week, 71: last year, 73. 
Ready call for moderate offerings. lowa 
was quoted at 60@70c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 60@72c; Minnesota, 60@70c; Dakota, 
60@70c; feed and rejected, 57@63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
39,300 
16,500 


Flour, bbis.. 29,040 11,800 
Wheat, bus. 25,200 28,350 25,900 
Corn, bus... 375,920 126,780 1, 181, 035 
Oats, bus... 253, 99,405 

Barley, bus. 175,380 112,785 5 
Rye, bus.... 7,825 38,920 18. 110 
Feed, tons.. 1,690 400 4,420 








BUFFALO, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 





Best patent spring .............. $8.75 @9.00 
ON i854 90044486 Snes kes 8.00 @8.50 
2) ere «.- - @6.50 
EE SD ioc a0Weseaseanewenee +e» + @4.00 
ee eee 6.50@6.75 
Bey, SE 15.6:0-0.50045:654000 00000 6.00 @6,25 
Sacked 

Ss OOF OOO 4 séiecicaseccaccas $.....@29.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@29.00 
DOE GE: sseccccsdeeneseseces +» @31.50 
WIOUP MUGGHATS  ..cceccececce «+ @32.50 
eee BO, DOF SOR crac edccvere «eee + @35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... eee @ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton..... ° 30. 25 @ 30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... -. 29.75 @30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. 26.50 @ 27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......... 2 ecoee @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@60.00 
Oil meal, per ton ........ eeeeee «ees» @53.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... ooeee@ 2.60 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... ose @12.00 
ee See 8 ereereee coooe@ 1,73 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... eeoee@ 2.40 

WwW No demand from millers, and 





offerings light. Track receipts go to mills 
or feed mixers, 

CORN—While buyers took all the track 
offerings, the fixed price was the same as 
last week and everything was taken. Store, 
through billed, was offered at the close at 
easier prices, but preference was given to 
fresh track receipts. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
70%c; No. 3 yellow, 70c; No. 4 yellow, 68%c; 
No. 5 yellow, 67c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—No change in prices throughout the 
week, Demand was good and receipts light. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 
47c; No. 3 white, 45c; No. 4 white, 43%c¢c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—tThe only offerings here are for 
shipment, 74@79c, c.i.f., Buffalo. Spot track 
was quoted at 78@S84c for malting and 68@ 
72c for feed, 

Nes es offerings in store about cleaned 

No. 2 was quoted at $1.12, track, 
theoughh illea. 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





. .. MPOTURETELELere Cee cee rere 7.75 
EE § -4-6:14.0:0:345 950444004520 4050 7.05 
4, Bo SPT eerie eee 5.80 
PON, GIOGP oa os 6.0.0 0:06 60.5008 0806 4.00@4.75 


Demand for bran, though 
lighter, continues fair. Shorts not especial- 
ly wanted. Bran prices down 50c@$1.50; 
shorts down $1@1.50. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21.50@22.50; brown 
shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, $24@25. 


WHEAT—Wheat receipts this week 
amounted to 995 cars, compared with 544 
last week and 1,055 a year ago. This sub- 
stantial increase was well taken by local 
mills and elevators, and a considerable por- 
tion of it went to Chicago, where it could 
be sold profitably, as the difference between 
the two markets now amounts to about léc, 
and the normal shipping difference is only 
10%c, old billing, and 13c, new billing. Mill 
buyers did not show much willingness to pay 
the large premiums which have ruled re- 
cently for strong protein grain, and their 
purchases were smaller than usual. Prices 
are 8@10c lower on hard varieties, and 10@ 
12c down on soft wheat for the week. Cash 


MILLFEED 
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prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.54, No. 
2 $1.29@1.54, No. 3 $1.26@1.52, No. 4 $1.20 
@1.50; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.32@1.33, No. 2 
— No. 3 $1.24@1.27, No. 4 $1.20@ 


ail EX good demand all week, and 
prices were unchanged for white and mixed, 
in spite of somewhat heavier supplies. Yel- 
low declined ic. Receipts, 328 cars, com- 
pared with 214 a week ago and 143 a year 
ago. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 56@ 
56%c, No. 2 55% @56%c, No. 3 55%c, No. 4 
55c; yellow corn, No. 1 57c, No. 2 57c, No. 3 
56%c, No, 4 56c; mixed corn, No. 1 56@ 
56%c, No. 2 55% @56%c, No. 3 55c, No. 4 
54%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receiptse— --Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis. 11,375 16,925 110,500 69,875 
W’'t, bus.1,153,900 1,344,600 843,750 1,286,550 
Corn, bus. .363,750 140,000 93,000 200,000 
Oats, bus... 37,400 20,400 96,000 96,000 
Rye, bus... 2,200 3,300 14,300 5,500 
Barley, bus 13,500 6,000 23,400 18,200 
Bran, tons. 740 200 4,420 3,280 


Hay, tons.. 5,628 3,300 2,532 1,392 





TOLEDO, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6.40@6.80; spring, $7.40@ 
8.40; Kansas, $8. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........+. $29.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.50 @ 30.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 30.00 @31.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 36 cars, 20 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 29 cars, 26 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts—, or 
1922 1921 922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 50,400 35,000 68. 315 32,670 
Corn, bus.... 33,750 35,000 23,190 20,593 
Oats, bus.... 59,450 192,700 29,600 76,730 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,900 bbis, and 7,388,361 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,400 sacks to Glas- 
se 2,600 to Amsterdam and 500 to Lon- 


don, Quotations, per 196 ibs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 

Spring first patent .............. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Springs Bret CleAF ..cccccscccccces 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.35 @7.90 
Soft winter straight ...........++. 6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply and firm, 
with a moderate demand. Quotations: $6.25 
@6.75 dbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing quiet 
at a net decline of 6@7c. Receipts, 166,075 


bus; exports, 97,199; stock, 1,139,357. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

We, B FOR Wimte? .ccccccceccccess $1.41@1.46 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.38@1.43 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, and prices of 
some kinds showed further advances. De- 


mand moderate. Quotations, car lots, per 
ton: 

Geet WEGM occ ccc ccccccccccces $32.00 @33.00 
Soft winter bran ..........-.55. 33.00 @ 34.00 
Standard middlings ............ 32.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings ...........++.. 34.00 @35.00 
ROG GOR ccccceccccccscccccsecs 38.00 @39.00 


CORN—Export deliveries declined 1c early 
in the week, but loss was afterwards re- 
covered, and market closed firm. Local car 
lots quiet and ic lower. Receipts, 916,886 
bus; exports, 85,713; stock, 1,682,118. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
70@70%c; No, 3 69@70c, No. 4 67@68c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 72@73c, 
No. 3 yellow 71@72c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but prices 
steadily held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............ 1.75 

OATS—Scarce and 1%c higher. Demand 


fair. Receipts, 108,160 bus; exports, 39,933; 
stock, 104,903. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
49% @50c; No. 3 white, 48@48%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates, 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $5.10; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. $8.25@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.00 @7.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 
Rye Gour, WRIE ...sccccccesscess 6.10@6.50 
Rye flour, standard .............. 5.25 @5.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices— 
Gprimg patent ....cccccssccssscccces $9.50 
BiemEed POteMt 2. ccccecccsscccccese 9.50 
Winter patent ......cccscscccccccce 8.25 
Winter straight ............ eseecees 7.60 
MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$30.50@31.50; soft winter bran, $31.50@32; 


standard middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, 
$34@35; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $31@32. 

WHBEAT—Declined 4% @5c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 103,360 bus; ex- 
ports, 346,193; stock, 503,847. Closing prices: 
spot No, 2 red winter, $1.43%; spot No, 2 red 
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winter, garlicky, $1.42%; range of southern 
for week, $1.10@1.44%. 

CORN—Lower on contract, but higher on 
domestic; movement and demand moderate. 
Receipts, 470,491 bus; exports, 1,245,275; 
stock, 3,238,593. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 72@73c; con- 
tract spot, 69%c; No. 4, spot, 67%c; range 
of southern for week, 65@72c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.60. 

OATS—Practically unchanged; demand 
and movement limited. Receipts, 3,490 bus; 
exports, 80,000; stock, 87,251. Closing prices: 
No, 2 white, domestic, 49c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 48@48 %c. 

RYE—Down 4%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 693,743 bus; exports, 815,- 
606; stock, 1,193,916. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.16. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in April, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— --Exports—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 77 124 30 71 
Wheat, bus.... 340 1,451 581 1,892 
Corn, bus...... 3,820 851 5,947 3,031 
Oats, bus...... 200 256 180 281 
Rye, bus....... 2,337 1,366 2,474 2,106 
Barley, bus.... 70 82 109 97 
Malt, bus...... 23 4 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 1 1 


Receipts esa exports from Jan. 1 to May 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





-~Receipts— r-Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 357 392 115 141 
Wheat, bus.. 3,156 4,215 4,917 6,321 
Corn, bus.... 29,495 11,441 27,039 10,466 
Oats, bus.... 514 746 232 475 
Rye, bus..... 3,996 5,376 4,851 6,045 
Barley, bus.. 182 443 463 793 
Malt, bus.... 28 15 oor ove 
Millfeed, tons 6 5 

BOSTON, APRIL 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: c 

Spring patents, special short..... $9.25@9.50 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.75 @8.85 
Spring first clears ........cee00. 6.00@7.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.35 @8.60 
Soft winter patents .............- 7.35 @8.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.27@7.10 
Soft winter clears ...........0++5 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.25 @6.50 


MILLFEED—Good demand for wheat 
feeds, especially for bran, with market high- 
er. Other feeds in moderate request, and 
market steady. Spring bran, $33.25@33.50 
for pure and $32.75@33 for standard; winter 
bran, $32.75@33; middlings, $33.25@37.25; 
mixed feed, $32.50@37.50; red dog, $38.50; 
gluten feed, $39.80; hominy feed, $28; gluten 
meal, $51.55; stock feed, $29@32; oat hulls, 
reground, $14.50; cottonseed meal, $52@60; 
linseed meal, $55@58,—all in 100’s. 


CORN MEAL—Market firm, with good de- 
mand at $1.90 for yellow granulated and 
$1.85 for bolted yellow; feeding $1.60; 
cracked corn, $1.60,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Market steady for rolled at ° 


2.75, with cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -—Stocks—— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 18,240 23,500 ...... 
Wheat, bus.. 70,585 ..... 207,197 
Camm, BAB. iss «cces 188,045 1,385,829 
Oats,. bus.... 40,990 13,600 272,775 
Rye, bus..... 2.0. 26,000 1,296 
Barley, bus...1,335 ..... 845 
Millfeed, tons 76 66 





Oatmeal, scks 500 


RECEIPTS DURING APRIL 


1922 1921 
yh, SRePeReererer 97,780 81,022 
i a. rrerrrerrry y 249,647 80,678 
COE. WD cnc ccarsccsereve 98,530 401,164 
_ Sreerere rites. 198,035 83,110 
MU TE nebecceoccsicescge. -50Ke 26,300 
A, See ere eee 16,180 § ..... 
BEIGeOR, GOMH 6 ccc siced 240 254 
Comm Weel, Btw .cccccccves 800 435 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 4,200 4,765 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 1,500 450 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 29: to Liverpool, 135,944 bus 
wheat; to London, 32,000 bus wheat; to 
Naples, 47,920 bus wheat; to Russian ports, 
8,759 bus wheat; to Liverpool, 1,000 sacks 
flour; to Copenhagen, 1,000 sacks flour, 





NEW YORK, APRIL 29 


FLOUR—Market seriously affected by 
wide fluctuations in wheat prices; 10c up 
and 10c down in one week prevented buyers 
coming in, regardless of low stocks, Stab- 
ilization of market would bring fair volume 
of business. Strong demand for clears, 
which mills find difficulty in meeting, owing 
to light business on patents. Quotations: 
first spring patents, $9.25@10.25; standard 
patents, 7.75@8.30; first clears, $6@6.50; 
soft winter straights, $6.50@6.75; hard win- 
ter straights, $7.40@7.75; first clears, $6@ 
6.50; rye, $6@6.75. Receipts, 142,819 bbls. 

WHEAT—Trading operations liberal; 
strong interests on both sides. Fluctuations 
wide and rapid, showing about 1l0c decline 
from high of previous week. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.54; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.54; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.60%; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.46. Receipts, 620,200 bus. 

CORN—Showed firm tone, with export 
purchases heavy; limited offerings; whole 
situation generally strong. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, 79%c; No. 2 mixed, 78%c; No. 2 
white, 79%c. Receipts, 5,600 bus. 

OATS—Price changes narrow, with rather 
firm market. Quotations: No. 2 white, 49c; 
No. 3 white, 47%c; No, 4 white, 45%c, Re- 
ceits, 796,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 2 
Nominat quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.0.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 Ibs, were within the follow- 


ing range: May 2 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

ME scsucoesecees $8.20@9.10 $8.40@8.70 
Standard patent ...... 7.90@8.50 8.10@8.20 
Second patent ........ 7.60@8.00 7.60@7.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.65@6.50 6.10@6.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.10 3.75@4.00 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 2), 
in jute, were: 


y2 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $7. etl 10 $7.75@8.00 
Durum flour ......... 5.60@5.70 6.00@6.50 
GIOBE csccccdcioccevcess 4.30@4.40 4.00@4.35 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
May 6.... sseosse 242,425 268,265 328,820 
April 29... 213,865 259,155 234,155 371,210 
April 22... 184,045 226,170 234,940 371,535 
April 15... 230,110 258,160 215,950 381,565 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
May 6.... sesoes 1,430 4,135 44,725 
April 29... 1,785 5,115 2,995 42,130 
April 22... 2,275 5,310 5,410 57,715 
April 15... 2,570 1,485 2,345 9,115 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Mch, 11. 63 70,315 204,125 172,415 1,385 675 
Mch, 18. 63 70,315 199,180 176,120 eee ate 
Mch, 25. 63 70,315 201,400 207,225 3565 2,215 
April z 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 505 
April 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 aes oor 
April ie 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 355 715 
April 22 60 68,815 180,550 166,375 eee eee 


+ April 29 53 54,815 131,035 124,995 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 2), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 





ae 2 Year ago 
WOGM: oc kcecccceos. $ - @23.00 $16.00@16.50 
Stand. middlings.. . -@23.00 15.50@16.00 
Flour middlings... 27. 00@ 28.00 .....@21.00 


R, dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 25.00@26.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $23.00 @23.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.50@23.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 22.00@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt .........-++ 1.90@ 1.95 





Rye flour, white* ......... 5.90@ 6.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.00@ 4.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.50@ 7.60 


Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.40@ 7.50 
RRoM@G OBte®® cnn sccccccccccecs ° 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings,common, ton 3. 00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 6.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00 
4.00 


egeascseee 
a 
o 
So 


Can. black seed screenings, ton. @ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........++.+. «++ @50.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


sacks. 


bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Agel 36 2.25. $1.60% @1.65% $1.58% @1.60% 
Amen ST 22.5 1.60 @1.65 1.58 @1.60 
BOG BS nn cas 1.61 @1.66 1.59 @1.61 
BOG BD occce 1.61% @1.66% 1.59% @1.61% 
Be ED cede ces 1.635% @1.68% 1.61% @1.63% 
2 eeerr 1.64% @1.70% 1.62% @1.65% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Aprii 86 ..... $1.56% @1.62% $1.54% @ 1.57 % 
Be BT” 20045 1.56 @1.62 1.54 57 
Apel BB ence 1.57 @1.63 1.55 or 58 
Amt 39 2.20. 1.57% @1.63% 1.55% @1.58% 
2 eee 1.595% @1.65% 1.57% @1.60% 
May 3 ...ecee 1.61% @1.67% 1.58% @1.63% 
April May July April May July 
$1.52% $1.42% 29..... $1.53% $1.43% 
- 1.62 1.48% *1..... 1.55% 1.45% 
1.53 1.44% °%2..... 1.58% 1.48 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per = 
April Corn Oats ye Barley 
25. 58 @54%35 @35% 101% 6.102% 52@63 
26. 52% @54% 35 @35% 100 @100% 53@63 
27. 53% @55% 35% @36% 100% @100% 52@63 
28. 54% @55% 35% @36% 101 @101% 53@64 
29. 54 @55 35% @36% 101% @101% 53@64 


May 

1.. 54% @55% 35% @36% 101% @102 53@64 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 30 

April 29 April 22 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,139,070 1,040,640 1,556,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 24,566 21,734 28,456 
Millstuff, tons ... 638 873 3,919 
Corn, bus ....... 190,080 120,650 137,760 
Oats, bus ....... 318,710 261,120 160,580 
Barley, bus ..... 159,300 116,480 117,820 
Mye, BUS wccccces 56,000 33,000 40,000 
Flaxseed, bus 54,000 60,180 93,600 


May 3, 1922 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 30 

April 29 April 22 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 474,600 646,480 906,940 
Flour, bbls ...... 281,580 211,376 297,448 
Millstuff, tons .. 9,508 8,391 11,219 
CePm, BUS cececece 167,040 271,830 109,120 
GEOR, BU cs ccecce 881,280 600,650 342,280 
Barley, bus ..... 195,160 177,100 184,190 
BVO, BOS cccvcces 384,580 50,840 18,070 
Flaxseed, bus 10,350 15,800 19,040 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Apr. 30 May 1 
April 29 April 22 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,088 1,108 761 482 
No. 1 northern.. 62 56 11 8 
No. 2 northern.. 297 271 eae 1 
CURED ccececese 1,437 4,363 1,889 6,52 
Totals ....... 5,560 5,799 2,661 7,094 
Im B9E9 ..csces 10,968 18,256 ..... 
BR BORE ccccvses 78 132 
BD SORT vccvccs 7,534 8,210 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr30 Mayi May 
April 29 April 22 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...1,912 1,965 262 79 12 
Oats ..20,227 20,684 8,690 2,119 229 
Barley... 600 631 836 744 2,18 
Bye «co. OOF 54 30 4,377 5,783 
Flaxseed, 52 991 975 29 ATT) 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

cr—Mplse—_ -——Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 





April 25...$2.75% 2.75 2.73 2.72 2.71) 
April 26... 2.72% 2.72 2.70% 2.69% 2.69%, 
April 27... 2.72% 2.72 2.68% 2.67% 2.67 

April 28... 2.77% 2.77 2.72% 2.71% 2.71! 
April 29... 2.81% 2.81 2.76% 2.75% 2.75', 
May 1.... 2.84% 2.84% 2.77% 2.77% 2.77! 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -—In store— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 192° 
Minneapolis. 54 94 36 52 975 20 
Duluth..... 185 38 24 160 1,630 13: 

Totals.... 239 132 60 212 2,605 15 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi: 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Ap: 
29, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-2! 
-. 3,392 5,015 1,086 60 
3,109 2,25 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ....000% 2,756 3,187 














Totale ....... 6,148 8,202 4,195 2,85 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues 
day, May 2, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From - . 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R’ds 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.01 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0/ 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,0: 
Belfast ...... 20-22 .... 20-22..... $4 
Bremen ..... 19.00 -o 19.00 .... cae 
Bristol ....<. 19.00 « voce 310.00 19.0: 
COG. ccvses 20.00 so) sehe bene ee 
Bergen ...es. 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
errr 20-22 .... 20-22 .... 
Dublin ....... 20-22 ....20-22 .... ala 
Dundee ...... 19-30 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.01 
Stockholm 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 eae 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé ...... BOGS. cece cece sees as 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 ire 
BROVPO cccccce 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Maractiies .... BB.00 022 seve cess 
Helsingfors .. 32. 00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
rere? 19-20 eee 
DD. 5:66 ve. BGP cace cose esse 4+ 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0" 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0" 
Londonderry 20-22 


oes 20-22 .... Ks 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 
Newcastle ... 19-20 


Rotterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
GERCRTORE .... GRIER 2c cses csse a 
Southampton.. 20.00 

pS” 25.00 

Pirwus ....... 32.50 

Stettin ...... 30.00 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
co—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipes 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 192! 
April 26... 1381 314 136 96 87 84 
April 27... 117 125 61 65 207 16! 
April 28... 179 195 67 29 235 6) 
April 29... 120 234 49 40 161 1H 








May 1..... 218 212 98 60 210 8 
May 2..... 96 279 16 45 600 23! 
Totals 861 1,359 427 335 1,500 7 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Apri! 
29, as reported by the Bureau of Markets 
exclusive of flour, and including only whea' 
inspected out under American grades, i! 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley it 
50 89u 








Atlantic .... 533 2,198 671 

GOIE ccc cssce 308 154 17 ope 

Pacific ..... 442 30 as” 33 
Totals ....1,283 2,382 688 83 890 


Prev. week..1,488 2,429 470 367 654 


Totals July 1- 
April 29.170,908 86,303 6,151 20,995 12,525 
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Flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets showed some improvement dur- 
ing the past week for both hard and soft 
wheat flours, and fairly good sales were 
made to bakers covering 30 to 60 days’ 
requirements. Sales are, however, still 
largely confined to those whose supplies 
are short and to small lot parcels. Wash- 
ington mills which grind Montana wheat, 
and outside mills which carry stocks here, 
are therefore doing most of the business 
passing in hard wheat flour. 

Interior mills are not increasing sales, 
rail shipment to the Southeast, where 
demand appears to be entirely negli- 
gible. Some scattered business, however, 
is being done with middle western and 
eastern markets. 

Fair sales of flour have been made to 
Gulf ports, water shipment, via the Pan- 
ama Canal, as a result of the lower 
freight rates and reduced minimum ton- 
nage requirements. Business with the 
Atlantic seaboard, water shipment, is, 
however, still impossible, on account of 
the minimum requirement of 500 tons. 
Inquiries from those markets indicate 
that a good. business will develop as 
soon as the steamship lines accept car- 
load lot shipments. 

New business with the United King- 
dom is meager, and with the Orient prac- 
tically nothing, except with Manila, to 
which possession there are regular 
monthly shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma of 35,000 bbls, part of which origi- 
nate in Montana. 

lirst patents, basis cotton 98's, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $9.30@9.80 bbl; Montana, $8@8.50; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.85 
@38.85. Dakota first clear, $7.70@7.90; 
Montana first clear, $6.40@7.75; Wash- 
ington blue-stem family patent, basis 
49's, $8@8.20 bbl; Washington bakers 
patent, $7.40@7.55; export straight, basis 
49°s, $5.55 bbl; cut-off, $5.80. 

Millfeed is scarce and strongly held 
on account of light milling..operations. 
Washington mill-run sells at $30 ton, de- 
livered, transit points. Very little Mon- 
tana feed is offering, mixed feed being 
quoted at $28.50@29 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WO icccteen 52,800 22,482 42 
Last WOO ....000- 52,800 18,175 34 
Fear GOS ceccseice 52,800 16,224 $1 
Two years ago..... 52,800 37,732 71 
Three years ago.... 52,800 24,542 52 
Four years ago..... 46,800 32,950 70 
Five years ago..... 40,800 20,922 51 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TOG WOM 64. c000% 57,000 15,109 26 
bast WORE cccc esas 57,000 21,316 37 
Le) aes 57,000 22,390 39 
Two years ago..... 57,000 38,106 67 
Three years ago.... 57,000 31,658 55 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,304 53 
Five years ago..... 57,000 31,792 55 


FLOUR TO THE GULF BY WATER 


The Luckenbach Lines now operate 11 
Ships in the intercoastal trade, and have 
recently increased the service between 
Pacific ports and New Orleans, Mobile, 
Houston and Galveston. H.C. Cantelow, 
general manager for the Pacific Coast, 
States that the new flour rate of 35c per 
100 Ibs has drawn an appreciable amount 


of flour business to the Gulf from the 
Pacific Coast. 

“New Orleans and Mobile are natural 
gateways, and with the barge services 
available on the Mississippi River, form- 
ing connections as far upstream as St. 
Louis and Kansas City, with even terri- 
tory beyond reached at present, it is 
proving one of the big feeders for the 
westbound service,” said Mr. Cantelow. 
“On the other hand, there have been 
marked increases made in the way of 
eastbound cargoes, especially as to fruit 
shipments from the Pacific slope. When 
one considers that, with ships operating 
out of the Gulf and barges on the river 
run, commodities are moved by an all- 
water route, it affords a strong showing 
as to what the intercoastal trade has 
accomplished.” 

NOTES 


On account of the late spring, baled 
hay is selling as high as $18 ton, f.o.b., 
cars, country points. 


Wheat receipts at seaboard are very 
light. Arrivals since April 1 at Seattle 
and Tacoma amount to only 500,000 bus. 
Arrivals at Seattle since July 1, 1921, 
7,925 cars; at Tacoma, 9,650. 


Revised estimates of the Oregon 1921 
wheat crop, made by the federal agricul- 
tural statistician for that state, increase 
the yield 1,309,175 bus over the estimate 
by the Department of Agriculture, which 
makes the government estimate of the 
1921 wheat yield for Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho 87,288,175 bus. 

The 100-bbl mill and 80,000-bu elevator 
of the Superior Milling Co., Winona, 
Wash., owned by the Neil Bros. Grain 
Co., of Spokane, Seattle and Portland, 
were totally destroyed by fire on April 
27. Loss, $150,000; 60 per cent insured. 
The fire is attributed to a smut explo- 
sion in some wheat which was being 
cleaned. 

The soft red winter wheat subclass 
“red Walla,” known in United Kingdom 
markets ever since wheat has been ex- 
ported from this coast, will become a 
thing of the past on July 17, 1922, ac- 
cording to the new wheat standards 
adopted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and will become “western red.” The 
name “red Walla” dates back to the first 
shipment of Pacific wheat to reach Glas- 
gow, being given by importers in that 
market on account of the shipment hav- 
ing originated in Walla Walla County, 
Washington. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, April 29.—The flour 
market opened strong this week on the 
strength in wheat, and for a time it 
looked as if there would be a general ad- 
vance. Bakers flour was raised 20c to 
$7.85 for hard wheat and $7.75 for blue- 
stem patents. Family patents remain at 


$8.35. 

Millfeed holds firm at $29 for straight 
cars of mill-run and $45 for middlings. 
Stocks of feed are very small. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,00 9 43 
Last week ........ 57,000 21,552 37 
FORF BHO cceccccre 48,000 21,975 45 
Two years ago..... 48,000 45,246 94 
Three years ago.... 42,600 33,895 79 
Four years ago.... 33,000 24,645 74 
Five years ago..... 33,000 16,742 50 


Wheat buying -was not very active at 
any time during the week. Exporters re- 
ported a lack of foreign business, except 
a few parcel lots. Closing bids at the 


exchange: hard white, $1.28 bu; soft 
white, white club and hard winter, $1.26. 

The coarse grain market was steady at 
$35 ton bid for white oats, $34 for gray 
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oats and $28.25 for No. 2 eastern yellow 
corn. ; 
NOTES 

The American steamer Dakota cleared 
with 8,000 sacks flour for Belfast, 1,600 
sacks for London and 10,000 bbls for 
Hamburg. 

The Norwegian motor ship George 
Washington will take out 300 tons of 
flour for Dublin and 5,000 tons of wheat 
for other European ports. 


The Japanese steamer Genyo Maru, 
sailing for the west coast last week, car- 
ried 3,625 bbls flour for Arica, 250 bbls 
for Panama, and 186,666 bus wheat for 
Callao. 

A waterfront strike has been on this 
week, and caused more or less trouble to 
the police but, with the aid of nonunion 
longshoremen, shippers have succeeded 
in getting cargo aboard the steamers 
without much interruption. 

Fred L. Jeklin has been appointed for- 
eign sales manager of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, and will 
leave for his new post in London early 
in May. Mr. Jeklin, who has served as 
Seattle sales manager, has been with the 
association since the selling agency was 
established last year. He was formerly 
connected with the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co. and the Ryer Grain Co. 


J. M. LownspAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., April 29.—There 
has been little change in the flour mar- 
ket during the past week. Buyers are 
marking time, generally holding the opin- 
ion that lower prices are to be expected, 
an attitude that has been held pretty 
much since the first of the year, in the 
face of which, however, they have con- 
tinued to advance. It is thought that 
stocks held by jobbers and bakers are 
light, and that within the next 30 days a 
more active buying period can be ex- 
pected. 

Mill prices are somewhat firmer, par- 
ticularly for soft wheat flour from north 
coast points. Mill quotations are as fol- 
lows: Dakota standard patent, $8.50@ 
9.50; Dakota clear, $8.20; Montana stand- 
ard patent, $8@8.85; Montana clear, 
$7.55; Dakota and Montana first patent, 
60c above standard patent ‘prices; Kan- 
sas standard, $7.75@8.60; Kansas first, 
$8.80; eastern first clear, $6.50@7; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $7.75 
@8; cut-off, of which only moderate 
quantities are available, $7@7.50,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

A very decided firmness developed this 
week in the millfeed market. Inquiry 
has been quite general, with only moder- 
ate offerings, and the market has ad- 
vanced $1@2. Eastern red bran and 
mixed feed, offered in moderate quan- 
tities, $31@32 ton; white bran and mill- 
run, $32@35; low grade flour, $43@45,— 
delivered, San Francisco. ; 


NOTES 


Albert F. Adler, formerly with the 
Pacific Feed Co., of San Francisco, has 
severed his connection with that concern 
and has opened offices in Los Angeles in- 
tending to do a general business in grain 
and feed. 


Ralph P.*Merritt, president of the 
Rice Growers’ Association of California, 
announces that an additional government 
loan of 50c per sack on rice unsold in the 
hands of members has been authorized 
by the War Finance Corporation. Sta- 
bilization of the rice market through ef- 
forts of the organization is given by Mr. 
Merritt as the reason for the additional 
loan. 

The Southern Pacific Co. and Santa 
Fe Railway have announced reductions 
in transcontinental freight rates on 
flour from eastern points to Pacific Coast 
points as follows: from New York, 
$1.661,; from Chicago, $1.42; from Colo- 
rado, $1.25. The present rate of $1.011% 
per 100 lbs on flour applying from cer- 
tain North Dakota points to California 
will also be made applicable from Man- 
dan and Dickinson, N. D. 

The Bay and River Boat Owners’ As- 
sociation today was authorized by the 
Railroad Commission to make a reduc- 
tion of 25c ton on grain car lots shipped 
from Rio Vista and adjacent landings 
to San Francisco and Oakland. The 
same order authorizes a reduction of 50c 


515 


ton from landings south of Sacramento 
and west of Stockton to Port Costa and 
Vallejo, and a reduction of 30c ton from 
landings on the San Joaquin River, below 
Streckers, to Sacramento. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anceres, Cat., April 29.—W. E. 
Henry, manager Douney Grain Co., was 
killed on April 21 when a gasoline station 
and tank truck exploded at Douney. It 
is claimed that the explosion and fire 
were caused by a blow torch that was 
being used for repair work near the 
station. 

The Holsum bakery entertained a 
number of local grocers on April 25, the 
meeting being held under the auspices 
of the Southern California Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. The programme in- 
cluded a talk by Motley Flint, vice presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank, 

The plant of the Western Hay & Grain 
Co. is being enlarged. 

Plans for a vast extension of the bulk 
handling of grain is being worked out by 
the California Farm Bureau Elevator 
Co., according to its secretary, W. H. 
Heileman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The present plan, it is reported, 
is to construct from five to seven new 
elevators at various points throughout 
the state. 

The Capitol Milling Co. will close 
shortly for 60 days while its new milling 
equipment is being installed. 

Ash Bros. have recently taken over 
and are managing the business of Cor- 
bin & Reynolds, grain and flour mer- 
chants. 


MONTANA 

Great Fauts, Mont., April 29.—There 
was another sharp advance in milling 
products in Montana this week, follow- 
ing the upward movement of the wheat 
market. Patent flour jumped 25c, and 
millfeeds moved up $2. Flour now 
stands at $9 bbl, the highest mark for 
many months, and feeds are $2@5 ton 
higher than at any previous time in the 
past year. Millers say there is substan- 
tial demand for feeds, and that the 
present level of prices would be jus- 
tified, irrespective of the fact that it is 
their policy to keep prices in accordance 
with the movement of wheat. .Quotations: 
patent flour $9, first clear $7, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
standard middlings $27, and bran $25, 
same terms. Millfeed demands from New 
England have been exceptionally heavy 
in recent weeks. 

NOTES 

Dwight R. Cresap, organization man- 
ager of the Montana Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, states that satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in the work of ex- 
tending the association into new territory 
in the state, and that during last week 
more than 70 new contracts were written. 
The workers are directing their efforts to 
lining up the growers in the eastern part 
of the state. 


Farmers who were in the Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association wheat pool 
during the last year have received 90c bu 
on their No. 1 dark northern wheat as 
the result of a distribution of $100,000 by 
the pool from the offices in Lewistown 
last week. Those who had No. 1 dark 
hard wheat have received 80c bu. These 
statements are contained in the official 
publication, which says the Montana pool 
is practically closed. 

R. L. Watkins, son of Jared Watkins, 
secretary of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has accepted a po- 
sition in the auditing department of the 
Royal Milling Co., in the Great Falls 
general offices. Mr. Watkins served 
through the World War in the United 
States navy, gaining a commission as 
assistant paymaster. He graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1917. 
Until coming to his new position he had 
been with the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, in the statistical division of the 
marine department of that corporation. 


Joun A. Curry. 





It has been estimated that, owing to 
lack of repairs and extensions during the 
war, at least 70 per cent of Java’s sugar 
mills will have to be replaced during the 
next few years. 
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New York, N. Y., April 29.—The coun- 
try is making good progress in restoring 
business activity, but conservatism still 
prevails and most buyers are careful not 
to take on too heavy commitments. The 
situation has been made more interest- 
ing by the extraordinary happenings at 
Genoa. Lloyd-George put the situation 
rather bluntly in discussing the possibili- 
ties of a smash-up, and there is no doubt 
that Europe is still in a terribly confused 
state, with Germany and Russia as the 
greatest problems of difficult manage- 
ment. The outlook is favorable, how- 
ever, for sustained betterment on this 
side, provided no convulsion breaks out 
in Europe. 

AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


Under the auspices of the Bank of 
England a great conference of banks 
will soon be held to consider the difficult 
exchange problems with which the prin- 
cipal markets are confronted. The Unit- 
ed States will be represented at this 
meeting, and the situation may require 
formal or informal conferences of this 
sort. 

Frantic efforts have been made to bring 
about American co-operation with Euro- 
pean interests, but these have been un- 
availing, as public sentiment is strongly 
averse to having this nation meddle in 
foreign affairs. In sending a represen- 
tative to the coming banking conference, 
however, the Federal Reserve Board does 
not act for the government at all, and 
Governor Strong, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of. New York, will not at- 
tend as a federal representative. On 
the contrary, he will go largely as a 
private citizen and will in all probability 
exert strong influence, for he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the European situ- 
ation and knows what the temper of the 
people is here. 

HISTORIC BOND SALE 

Acceptance by New York City of the 
Speyer & Co. syndicate bid of 102.766 
for a $45,000,000 New York City issue 
of 414 per cent bonds had an excellent 
effect upon sentiment. This was the 
highest price ever received by the city 
for a 414 per cent bond, The city ob- 
tained a cash premium for this sale of 
$1,244,700. As a result of this margin, 
the net interest rate to the city figures 
out about 44% per cent. The loan was in 
demand almost immediately, and largely 
absorbed by outside investors at the syn- 
dicate price of 104 and interest. This 
will yield slightly better than 4.06 per 
cent on the investment, and means that 
investment conditions are improving’ so 
fast as to heavily depress the income re- 
turn on such loans. The situation con- 
trasts sharply with the pessimism and 
timidity of capital a.year or two ago. 

This loan ranks almost next to United 
States government bonds, and the fact 
that it is wholly tax exempt, whereas 
some of the Liberty issues are only par- 
tially exempt, explains the large orders 
sent in by outside investors. The posi- 
tion of the bond market has been ma- 
terially aided by the successful sale of 
this immense bond issue, and there is no 
wonder that Liberty Bonds and other 
high grade issues were favorably affected 
by this showing. 

PUBLIC SPECULATION 


The public has become a good deal of 
a factor in the stock market, although its 
influence is not necessarily apparent 
through any extraordinary advance in 
the better grade of investment shares. 
It looks now as if there would be recur- 
ring periods of more or less furious spec- 
ulation, as the public is sending in large 
orders from day to day. 


NEW FINANCING 
Successful sale of the $100,000,000 Ca- 
nadian government bond issue was a 


good omen, and it is probable that there 
will be wide distribution of these se- 
curities before many weeks have elapsed. 
Almost any really good bond offer at a 
reasonably attractive price would be well 
received and financially supported. It 
looks as if the bond market would de- 
velop extremely broad buying later on 
in the year. A good deal of financing 
may be required, however, and unless 
something unforeseen develops, it looks 
as if whatever high grade bonds are of- 
fered would be quickly taken. 


GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 


The East is laying great store by the 
better position of western farmers, and 
there is a feeling that at least one more 
year of prosperity is ahead. This will 
depend, however, on the country’s com- 
posure and selfrestraint, as well as upon 
its ability to do the right thing at the 
right time. The bond market has been 
made to absorb immense blocks of se- 
curities within the last few weeks, but 
the business has been well handled and 
there. are no huge unsold portions in the 
hands of syndicates. 


UNSETTLED CROP CONDITIONS 


April was a month of almost continued 
cold weather, and abnormally low tem- 
peratures did a good deal of damage to 
growing crops. It is believed that the 
United States, in common with other na- 
tions, will have to participate sooner or 
later in one or two foreign loans which 
have been under negotiation for many 
weeks and which are likely to go through 
all right in the end. One favorable de- 
velopment, however, related to an earlier 
paying off of “frozen credits” than had 
been looked for by the bankers of this 
and other reserve centers. 


FRESH OUTLAYS 


Immense outlays are being made for 
building structures and new dwelling 
space. The situation has been somewhat 
clouded by the inability of employers and 
employees in the building industry to get 
together and to work out their economic 
salvation in an intelligent manner. Sev- 
eral hundred ‘thousand houses will prob- 
ably be erected before the year ends, as 
the need is still excessive, and means 
must be taken to provide industrial 
workers and others with living accom- 
modations. Excellent headway is being 
made in these directions, and many of- 
fice structures and business buildings 
also are being erected throughout the 
country. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., May 1.—The general 
price situation in the flour market showed 
no appreciable change last week, and 
buyers continued their policy of filling 
only their going needs. The hope of 
getting a lower range of values still per- 
sists with many, and this lack of con- 
fidence in the price basis is curtailing the 
volume of business. 

Shipping directions are coming in fair- 
ly well, and mills have cleaned up con- 
siderable old business by making deliv- 
eries and shipping, and have further 
shipments to make later. Mill prices on 
patents were reduced 25c bbl last week. 

The durum mill found a fairly active 
demand for flour, with many bids much 
too low for acceptance. However, fair 
bookings both for domestic and foreign 
account were reported. In durum as in 
spring wheat flour there is a consider- 
able element of the buying trade that 
continues to play for lower prices. The 
mill reduced its prices 25c bbl last week. 

Caring for home requirements consti- 
tuted the roe business of the rye flour 
mill last week. Outside mills are quot- 
ing too low in the eastern market for 
competition from here. 
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The millfeed situation was unchanged. 
The mills have their output contracted 
for, and any small lots offered were 
easily disposed of. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THES WOOK ccccccccccvcegie 10,155 7 
Be WOMENS wc ceiveccsccves 18,695 61 
SMES DOOP ca ccscvocccsccees 6,210 17 
Two years a@GO .......+-555 5,565 15 


NOTES 

Deliveries on May contracts today 
were 339,000 bus rye and 20,000 bus 
durum wheat. There was no flaxseed de- 
livered. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is firmer at 214c bu, and a boat 
or two have been placed to load this 
week at that figure. 

No barley is coming in, and business in 
that grain is marking time. The cash 
range is unchanged. A boat is loading 
100,000 bus today, the first shipment of 
the year. 

Visitors on ’change last week: D. M. 
Irwin and G. L. Douglass, Jr., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y; Donald Morrison, of Winni- 
peg; John F. Costello, of Chicago; and 
R. C. Schiller and P. E. Stroud, of Min- 
neapolis. 

Heavy receipts of rye are a feature of 
the grain movement just now, most of 
it to apply on former contracts. Offer- 
ings on the cash tables are light, with de- 
mand good. Stocks here are practically 
all sold and awaiting shipment. 

Loading of vessels late Saturday and 
today aggregated 1,000,000 bus corn, 
876,000 bus durum wheat, 530,000 bus rye, 
and a small lot of spring wheat. Most of 
it is going to Buffalo. One cargo of 
corn, 300,000 bus, is going to Port Col- 
borne. 

Railroads are getting a fair volume 
of flour from the interior for movement 
down the lakes by boat. Package freight 
boats are arriving, and the spring ac- 
cumulations in the warehouses should 
soon be worked off. The quantity now 
here is about the usual amount for this 
time of year. 

The prospects for lake navigation are 
steadily improving. It is predicted that 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons of iron ore 
may move, against 22,000,000 last year. 
This will mean a fairly active operation 
of vessels, with larger employment on 
the iron range. The coal movement is 
very slow, due to the strike. 

Duty was paid on 15,000 bus Cana- 
dian flaxseed last week, and it was 
merged into domestic stocks. Shipments 
to the amount of 31,600 bus were made. 
The premium for cash seed was wiped 
out today, and quotations on No. 1 spot 
and to arrive were May price. Nothing 
is arriving, and stocks are low. 

The movement of boats in and out of 
Duluth harbor has been interfered with 
to some extent by the gathering of ice 
in the Duluth end of the lake, due to 
the continuous northeast wind. Three 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation pack- 
age freight boats arrived last week. 

Offerings of spring wheat today were 
very light. The mills were willing to 
take a small amount of low grades. 
Good prices were paid for choice durum, 
but off grades were a trifle easier. De- 
mand was good. Owing to the earlier 
opening of the market, inspections were 
delayed, and some cars did not arrive on 
sale before the close. No. 2 amber closed 
unchanged at 5@12c over May, and No. 
2 mixed at 4c under to 10c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





COLORADO 


Demand for flour has been very slow 
for the past two weeks, with only a few 
new orders being taken. The bulk of 
the shipments have been on old bookings 
taken before the advance. Buyers have 
had very little faith in the recent ad- 
vance in the market and, as the season 
for big flour sales is nearly over, millers 
are not expecting to be able to run over 
half time for the next few months. The 
past winter has been very good for the 
sale of second grade flours, and the mills 
are keeping their stock of clear cleaned 
up. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $6.95@7.15; standard pat- 
ent, $5.95@6.15; best grade selfrising, 
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$7.20@7.40,—in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 30 days’ delivery. 

The supply of bran is very low, and 
mills find no trouble in placing their 
output. Local demand is taking care 
of a large per cent of the supply, with 
a few cars being shipped to Texas. 

Bran quotations, in car lots, f.o.b: 
Denver $28 ton, Colorado common points 
$30, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., April 29.—Millers in 
this territory say that trade in the last 
week has been dull. Little new business 
has developed, but shipping directions 
have been arriving more satisfactorily. 
One of the largest of the Omaha miller: 
says that it is going to be a hand-to- 
mouth struggle from now on until there 
is a change in conditions. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activit) 
This week 19,216 10 
Last week «+e 15,849 S 
Year ago cae Been § 
WO PERE GMO cccscccesdes 14,315 


NOTES 


Millers of the state estimate Nebraska's 
winter wheat crop all the way from 50,- 
000,000 to 65,000,000 bus. A good rain 
fell over most of the wheat belt this 
week, and the condition of the cro} 
shows considerable improvement. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., oi 
Schuyler, which was recently reorganized. 
with an authorized capital of $300,000, 
has chosen the following officers: D. W 
Killeen, president; W. F. Nieman, vice 
president; R. O. Brownell, secretary; M 
J. Higgins, treasurer. 

Many requests are reaching the Ne 
braska Agricultural College for spring 
wheat seed. In some sections of the 
state, due to doubtful condition of win 
ter wheat fields, farmers are thinking 0! 
seeding spring wheat. Probably the bes 
varieties of spring wheat in Nebrask: 
are the marquis and Scotch fife. 


Fourteen types and varieties of corn 
will be planted side by side on the farm 
of C. E. Thornburg and Joseph Scheve 
by the Gage County farm bureau, in or 
der to determine the values of the differ 
ent kinds, in tests planned by Boyd Rist, 
county extension agent, and P. H. Stew- 
art, of the agronomy department of the 
agricultural college. 

Mrs. Anna Y. Cornish Metcalf, 1234 
South Tenth Street, has been elected 
president of the Alfalfa Milling Co., to 
succeed J. F. Hughes. J. O. Locke, who 
has been with the company since last 
June, is to continue as general manager. 
Mr. Hughes has been president of the 
company for nine years. He gives as a 
reason for resigning his position the faci 
that other interests claim his undivide: 
attention. Other officers of the compan) 
are to remain with it. 

Results of work with winter wheat a! 
four agricultural experiment stations are 
reported in bulletin 179, now being dis 
tributed by the Nebraska Agricultura! 
College. The North Platte and Scotts 
bluff stations are in Nebraska, and th: 
Akron, Colo., and Ardmore, S. D., sta 
tions are so near the edges of Nebraska 
that conditions there are practically what 
they are at the two Nebraska stations. 
In tests of winter wheat varieties al 
North Platte and Akron, the most prom- 
ising variety was Kanred. The lowes! 
average yields per acre, at all stations. 
were secured from continuous cropping. 

Leien Leste. 





FARM LOSSES THROUGH GRADING 
PrrtspurcH, Pa. April 29.—“The 
farmers of Pennsylvania are losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars each year 
in selling their wheat without having it 
properly graded,” says George A. Stu- 
art, chief of grain standardization, state 
department of agriculture, in a report 
to Frederik A. Rasmussen, secretary of 
agriculture. Mr. Clark has made a study 
of the wheat problem, and in his repor'! 
states further, “it is hoped the campaign 
conducted will result in the farmer awak 
ening to the situation.” 
C. C. Larus. 
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Apparently, the action of the wheat 
market has no particular effect upon the 
flour market at the present time, for the 
demand for flour is about as stagnant on 
an advancing market as it is on a declin- 
ing one. ‘This applies to conditions in 
general, for in some few instances re- 


* ports were made this week of fairly 


brisk buying by certain classes of pur- 
chasers, but the volume was insufficient 
to make the week’s total business any- 
thing like satisfactory. 

The lack of interest on the part of 
foreign buyers remains unbroken. Only 
a few scattered sales are reported each 
week and these for the most part are for 
small quantities which have been offered 
at exceptionally attractive prices. Local 
exporters do not expect a revival of this 
business to any extent until the new crop 
year is under way. 

Sales to the bakery trade are extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory as far as volume is 
concerned, but many of the shops de- 
clare they have ample flour to carry them 
well toward the end of the present crop 
year. There is no question that the bak- 
eries have suffered a slump in sales so 
far this year, and with a strike threat- 
ened for tomorrow night, buying by this 
class of trade was particularly light this 
week, 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report a slight im- 
provement in the condition of their home 
trade this week, but the average of the 
reports is only fair. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8@8.25. per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.75@ 
7.90, first clear $5.50@6; hard winter 
short patent $7.10@7.40, straight $6.50 
@6.75, first clear $5@5.30; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.20, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $4.70@5.20. 


MILLFEED 


No particular activity was noticeable 
in the local millfeed market this week, 
hut prices remained firm. On account 
of the light offerings on the part of the 
mills, demand was sufficient, to absorb 
practically all of the feed placed on the 
market. There is no indication that this 
situation will be materially changed dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $25@25.50 ton, soft 
winter bran at $25.50@26, and gray 
shorts at $27.50@28. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thie Week ..ccccsccvcvceee 30,300 60 
Last week ......-+.+- -. 27,600 55 
TO MD wkei cic cecawn . 17,500 34 
Two years ago 18,400 36 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOGK ccccscvcccseccee BOO 35 
ev ee eeerr ene eT 33,900 44 
EGE B® icacscviveseenceve 22,200 29 
Two years ago ........+.+. 22,000 29 


BAKERS THREATEN STRIKE 


Unless a last-minute adjustment can 
be made, and it seems quite improbable 
at the writing, a strike of all union bak- 
ers in St. Louis will be called Sunday 
night, April 30. The disagreement be- 
tween the union and the master bakers 
is a result of the proposal on the part 
of the master bakers to reduce wages 





after April 30, at which time the old 
contract expires. 

The wholesale bakers of the city have 
asked a discontinuance of the $2 per 
week extra pay for night work and a 
general reduction of all wages of $3 per 
week. The retail bakers have also stated 
that they would do away with the extra 
pay for night work, and propose a gen- 
eral reduction of $6 per week. Under 
the proposed schedule, first hands would 
receive $30 per week instead of $36, and 
second hands $26 instead of $32. 

A statement was issued this week by 
Peter Beisel, president of Bakers’ Union 
No. 4, in which he said: “We do not de- 
sire to be extreme, but the bakers will 
strike if their wages are reduced. By a 
secret ballot last Saturday on the ques- 
tion of whether the union would accept 
the reduction, the men voted 99 to 1 in 
favor of rejection. Those voting repre- 


of $3,000,000 to holders of the receiver’s 
certificates and other indebtedness. 

The plant of the Charleston (Mo.) 
Milling Co. will be sold by a-trustee in 
bankruptcy within the next three weeks. 
Although the mill was recently appraised 
at $132,000, it has been offered for sale 
at $60,000. 

The First Joint Stock Land Bank of 
New Orleans has received its charter 
from the Federal Farm Labor Board. 
The bank will operate in connection with 
agricultural interests in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

B. W. Whitlock, Portland, Oregon, 
manager of the Pacific Coast division of 
the Federal Grain Supervision, was in 
St. Louis this week on his way home 
from Chicago, where he has spent the 
last 10 days. 

Beginning Monday, May 1, the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange will go on 
a daylight saving schedule, setting the 
clocks on the floor ahead one hour to 
conform to the time to be adopted by 
other markets. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.50@6.60, standard 
patent $6.30@6.40, medium $6.10@6.20, 
straight $5.75@5.90, pure dark $4.20@ 
4,30, rye meal $5@5.20. 

According to the schedule of assets 
and liabilities filed in the federal court 
in St. Louis this week by the Temtor 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., now in the 

















The Majestic, the World’s Largest Steamship 


sented employees of both the wholesale 
and smaller bakeries.” 
NOTES 
Application has been made for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Western 
Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans. 


Fire of undetermined origin recently 
damaged the warehouse of the Gulfport 
(Miss.) Grocery Co. to the extent of 
$30,000. 

Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, spent several days in Indian- 
apolis on business this week. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 
$1.50@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; 
grits and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Funeral services for John Wright, for- 
merly connected with the St. Louis of- 
fice of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, were held yesterday afternoon. 

Construction of a new warehouse in 
St. Louis for the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. is under way. The structure 
will cost approximately $150,000, and be 
of concrete construction. 

Loans amounting to approximately 
$200,000 were approved at a meeting in 
St. Louis this week of the St. Louis ag- 
ricultural and live stock loan agency of 
the War Finance Corporation. 

Completion of the receiver’s sale of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad to 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 
Co. was effected this week with the turn- 
ing over of a deed to the road to the 
newly formed company, and the payment 


hands of receivers, the company’s assets 
amount to $5,062,864, and its liabilities 
$2,582,721. 

Recognition of the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reg- 
ulate all freight rates was made this 
week by the Missouri State Public Serv- 
ice Commission in an order granting the 
full increase of 35 per cent on intra- 
state rates and bringing all freight rates 
on such business to the level of the inter- 
state rates. 

According to an announcement made 
this week ly Charles Rippon, traffic com- 
missioner of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
of St. Louis, the Federal Barge Line will 
increase, effective April 30, the domestic 
rate on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis to New Orleans from 17¢ to 
25c per 100 Ibs. There will be no change 
in the export rate. 

Damage estimated at $60,000 was done 
by fire at the plant of the Joseph Hahn 
Bakery Co., St. Louis, Thursday after- 
noon, April 27. The fire, which started 
in the flume above the ovens, destroyed 
the interior of the building, ruined three 
of the five ovens in the plant and de- 
stroyed quantities of stock stared on the 
second floor and in the basement. The 
loss is covered by insurance to the extent 
of $45,000. 

The annual meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
which was held at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
April 25, was fairly well attended and 
resulted in new plans being made for 
widening the scope of the association’s 
work. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Will Wagner, 
Jackson, president; George Krapf, Perry- 
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ville, vice president; Carl Bauer, Cape 
Girardeau, treasurer; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
St. Louis, secretary. 

Thomas H. Edwards, a_ prominent 
grain dealer and miller of Salisbury, Mo., 
who was in St. Louis a short time ago 
in the interest of his business, had been 
asked to locate the mother of a child 
now being cared for in Salisbury, and in 
this connection called at an address 
which, unknown to him, was under the 
suspicion of the police. Mr. Edwards 
was arrested and held incommunicado 
for nine hours, the police refusing even 
to attempt to ascertain the truth of his 
statements regarding his identity. 


LARGEST OF OCEAN LINERS 


Majestic, White Star Addition to Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Fleet, Begins 
Maiden Trip May 10 








The Majestic, the new floating palace 
of the White Star Line, which is sched- 
uled to leave Southampton, on May 10, on 
her maiden trip westward, is the largest 
and most luxuriously equipped ocean 
liner afloat. She is of 56,000 tons, 956 
feet long, and 100 feet wide, with a hull 
depth of 102 feet. She has a total deck 
area of seven and a half acres; is driven 
by oil burning engines, driving quadruple 
screws, of 100,000 horsepower; has 48 
boilers, and a passenger carrying capac- 
ity of 4,100, with a crew of 1,000. She 
is to sail exclusively in the New York- 
Cherbourg-Southampton service, in com- 
pany with the Olympic and the Homeric. 

In luxuriousness of equipment this ship 
is declared to have no equal. The top- 
most of her nine upper decks is 50 feet 
above the sea. Passengers may take 
their daily walks in any weather, because 
some of these decks, for a great part of 
their length, are inclosed in glass. One 
deck has a veranda café with palms, 
shrubs and flowers. Connection between 
the various decks is maintained by both 
staircases and electric elevators; this is 
true both of the first and second class 
accommodations. 

On the promenade deck there are three 
of the ship’s most striking public rooms, 
the restaurant, palm court and lounge. 
These are all connected, giving an un- 
broken view for about 250 feet down the 
center. 

The lounge, which one enters from the 
foyer through glass doors with ornate 
grilling, has a floor space of 4,000 square 
feet, greater than the combined area of 
three ordinary American residences, and 
its ceiling is 26 feet high. The glass 
dome has an area of 3,600 square feet. 
There are tall windows on either side, 
suggesting those in a country villa. The 
walls are finished in broad panels be- 
tween carved pillars. There is a stage 
for concerts. Furnishings and mural 
decorations are on a lavish scale. 

There are 1,245 staterooms, of which 
472 are in the first class, many of the 
latter being divided into suites of a 
salon and two or three bedrooms each, 
with a bath and private sun parlor, all 
the bedrooms being connected with each 
other by the ship’s telephone. The sec- 
ond cabin has 212 staterooms, and the 
third 561. 

The first cabin dining saloon is 117 feet 
long and 98 feet wide, and has a seating 
capacity of something over 700.. An ad- 
junct to this dining saloon is the a la 
carte restaurant, which is of imposing 
dimensions. 

The library, on the same deck with the 
lounge, has a floor area of 1,600 square 
feet, with shelf accommodation for 4,000 
volumes. Directly over the library, and 
in a position commanding the view ahead 
and on both sides of the ship, is the 
smoking room. ‘This is finished in dark 
wood, with a paneled ceiling. 

There is abundant provision for exer- 
cise, amusement and recreation: a large 
ballroom; a playroom tor children; a 
gymnasium completely equipped; all 
sorts of deck sports, and a swimming 
pool, done in Pompeian style, having an 
area of 820 square feet, with the great- 
est depth of water nine feet. In addi- 
tion, there are Turkish and electric baths. 

The ship’s company of 1,000 persons 
has been promoted from other vessels of 
the White Star Line. Many of the de- 
partment heads, as well as the com- 
mander, Commodore Sir Bertram Hayes, 
are from the Olympic. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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With the approach of Easter, there is 
generally a little more movement in the 
market, and this week there is more de- 
mand for spot parcels of flour. Last 
week’s prices have been maintained. 
There is still a complaint, however, of 
the slackness of trade, and both the home 
millers and traders in imported flour find 
it very difficult to sell in any volume. 
Nevertheless, it is generally conceded 
that bakers are working on very small 
stocks and must buy for immediate re- 
quirements. 

Last week’s reduction by home millers 
made the baker very nervous. If the 
price of flour should go down further 
he would have to reduce the price of 
bread by ¥,d per 4-lb loaf. Strong flours 
are sought, namely, good Canadian ex- 
ports, and there is complaint that the 
home milled flour is lacking in strength. 

Arrivals of flour are above normal, 
and would appear to be mostly Canadian 
export grades, with a few Minneapolis 
second clears and about 3,000 bags of 
Kansas export grades. This has caused 
resellers to come into the market, but 
prices that have been taken have not 
been too low, as these resellers find it 
rather difficult to replace at anywhere 
near the old figure. 

There have been few offers of Cana- 
dian flours this week. One or two large 
mills in Canada that for some time were 
cheap sellers have not been quoting 
prices that were tempting to the buyers 
here. The price generally for this flour 
is. about 48s, c.i.f., and for the better 
grades 44s, c.i.f. Minneapolis export 
patents are 46s, c.i.f., and low grades 
have been offered at 30s 6d, this latter 
being up 1s 6d per sack from last week. 
Canadian export on spot is worth 45s, 
and the better grades 46s 6d, both ex- 
granary. 

Kansas flour is practically out of the 
market, as offers are near 47s, and at this 
price buyers are not attracted. Aus- 
tralian flour is worth 41s, c.i.f., arriving, 
and can be purchased at 40s, c.i.f., for- 
ward, and possibly a bid at 1s less might 
lead to business. Argentine low grade 
has been sold at £11 10s per ton for 
parcels arriving, but for April shipment 
can be purchased at £10 5s, and this 
flour is giving very good satisfaction. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good demand for all de- 
scriptions of millfeed, and prices are 
dearer than last week. Middlings and 
bran cannot be bought at less than £8 
per ton, ex-mill, which is 5s dearer. Plate 
bran and pollards are held for £6 5s, 
cif. near at hand, but the forward 
position is £6 12s 6d. 


WHEAT 


Wheat sellers report that millers are 
inquiring for near at hand and arrived 
parcels, and that there is a better tone 
in the market. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
has been sold at 59s, c.i.f., afloat, and 
57s 6d for July; the latter, however; a 
few days ago was sold as low as 56s 6d. 
No. 3 northern Manitoba afloat is valued 
at 52s, and 49s for shipment. Plate 
wheat afloat is worth 53s 9d, c.i.f., and 
for April/May shipment it is firmly 
held at 54s 6d. These prices are for 


64-lb wheat. Australian wheat arrived 
has been sold at 54s 6d, and 55s, c.i.f., 
and for April shipment 52s, c.i.f., is 
asked. 

There is more demand for English na- 
tive wheat, and there are not many sell- 
ers, as farmers are inclined to hold on 
to stocks in the belief that they will have 
a better market in the near future, owing 
to small supplies, and are asking 55s. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal trade continues quiet. 
With the approaching warmer weather 
there is no disposition on the part of 
buyers to purchase ahead, and they are 
working on present stocks. Prices re- 
main unchanged as follows: Midlothian 
oatmeal 50s, and Aberdeen 45s, both per 
280 lbs, ex-granary. American is 44s, 
ex-granary, and the c.i.f. price remains 
at 42s for shipment. Rolled oats are 
worth on spot 46s per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary, the c.i.f. forward price being 
* 44s, 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending April 11, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 

Quaker Patent.. 1,000 ‘“T”’ 


GOlE cccccccsese 1,000 Osema ......... 500 
Second Clear .. 500 Pearl .......... 500 

From St, John per ss. Dunbridge— 
Canada’s King.. 1,000 Battle ....... . 1,000 
Medora ........ 1,000 Exhibition ..... 500 
Keetoba ....... 2,000 Famous ........ 1,000 
Glenora ....... 2,000 

From New Orleans per ss. Gladiator— 
Western Scout.. 998 ‘Pride .......... 499 
Dynamite ..... 1,000 


From St. John per ss. Holbrook— 


Frontenac ..... 1,000 Battle .....<00. 1,000 
Keetoba ....... 500 Canada’s King.. 3,000 
PAMOGES 66 viesss 1,000 . 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vennonia— 
Warrter .nccces GOBG “WAP ccvcccccece 47 
BIMRERe ccccccces 600 Canadian Home- 
FTL 800 ....000 175 BORE scccccccs 7,500 

From New Orleans per ss. Mosella— 
Dynamite ...... 600. Pride ..c.ccoces 500 
Good Luck .... 1,000 Bonanza ....... 999 


Sundfield’s Best. 1,000 Aunt Jemima... 1,000 
1,000 


Starosta 


A TRADE SHIP 


On June 1 a British trade ship will 
sail from the Port of London on a cruise 
around the world, which it is estimated 
will occupy 267 days, 119 to be exhi- 
bition days. The voyage will cover 38,000 
miles, and 30 cities will be visited, in- 
cluding the chief ports of South Amer- 
ica, South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
the South Sea islands, Japan, India, 
Egypt and the Mediterranean. On board 
the ship all kinds of goods and manu- 
factures will be exhibited, and it is an- 
ticipated that about 150 British firms 
will take part. The ship will be fitted 
with every accommodation for the ex- 
hibitors’ representatives, and at every 
port of call cinematograph films of the 
exhibitors’ work and specialties will be 
shown. It is hoped that this novel ex- 
periment will do much to foster the de- 
mand for British goods in the countries 
visited. 


FLOUR SITUATION IN NORWAY 


A paragraph recently appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller from a Norwegian 
correspondent in which it was stated that 
the fact that the sugar control in Nor- 
way was about to be abolished fostered 
the hope that the control of wheat and 
flour might also shortly be withdrawn. 

Another Norwegian correspondent, gn 
commenting on his countryman’s_re- 
marks, is of the opinion that they are 
somewhat misleading, as the two cases 
are not parallel. He says that the Nor- 
wegian government was responsible for 
placing control on sugar, and, therefore, 
it was within its power to abolish this 
control whenever it chose, whereas the 


control of grain and flour was effected 
by the Storthing, or Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, and the decision rests with that 
body as to when it shall cease. He adds 
that the present Parliament will un- 
doubtedly consider the question of 
whether the government control of wheat 
and flour shall be continued, but that it 
is impossible to say whether it will be 
abolished. 

The Norwegian government has not 
bought any flour this year. This is part- 
ly owing to the decrease in the con- 
sumption of bread, which has been 
brought about by bad times, so that the 
government stock of flour, purchased last 
year, has lasted longer than expected. It 
appears, also, that the government re- 
cently has been importing more wheat 
than rye, as the present policy is for 
mills to grind a larger proportion of 
wheat than rye. 


AN EVICTION 

In St. James’s Park, Westminster, 
close to the Horse Guards Parade, there 
is a kiosk in which a certain Mrs. Orford 
carries on a candy and bun business, 
which has been in her family for 300 
years. Milk was originally sold in the 
“establishment” and the cows, with ‘the 
requisite cow sheds, adorned the park. 
When the Mall was widened the cow 
sheds had to be demolished, but, through 
the intervention of King Edward VII, 
the mother of Mrs. Orford was allowed 
to continue her business in the park on 
condition that she no longer kept cows. 

Now it appears that improvements are 
once again going to cause an eviction, as 
the present site of the little shop is want- 
ed for a War Memorial to the Guards. 
Mrs. Orford is under notice to quit on 
May 1, and as no other site in or near 
the park has been allotted to her, it 
would seem that this unique little bun 
shop will disappear. The business was 
established in the reign of King James I. 


SCOTLAND 


There has been a general further eas- 
ing in flour prices here amounting in the 
case of both home milled and imported 
to about 6d per sack. Arrivals are com- 
ing in more freely, but demand is still 
very quiet. Our importers are noting the 
fact that some of the larger Canadian 
mills are consigning on their own ac- 
count after having been heavy sellers, 
and this is giving an impression here that 
the market is weak in Canada. 

The present c.i.f. quotations are as 
follows: imported Manitoban top grades 
on spot 43s, for shipment 44s; Manitoban 
export patents, spot 41s, for shipment 
42s; Kansas patents, spot 44s, for ship- 
ment 47s 6d; Kansas clears, for ship- 
ment, 40s 6d@41s; top American win- 
ters 45s 6d, and extra fancy 44s; Ontario 
winters, on spot 48s 6d, for shipment 45s. 
Australian has cheapened rather more 
than other flours, and is now quoted, 
c.i.f., at 40s 6d@4ls. 

The market for offals is dull, and the 
price of bran has fallen 10@15s per ton, 
‘the rates now ruling for bran being £7 
10s@£7 15s. 


GLASGOW BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The Bakers’ Exhibition, which closed 
on April 8, has been a great success from 
the standpoint of public interest and ex- 
hibitors’ orders. It is pardonable to 
point out, however, that the show is. per- 
haps more of a candy exhibition than a 
display of the products of the bakery. 
It is very strong in the confectionery 
bakers’ art, but the criticism already 
leveled at it, that the prize bread was in 
some cases of lower quality than the 
commercial loaf in the city of Glasgow, 
is a serious matter. 

Show bread should be something spe- 


cially choice. The view of leading mem- 
bers of the flour trade is that this blem- 
ish on the show standard of bread will 
not be removed until the baker is asked 
to compete for prizes that are not condi- 
tioned by any restrictions as to what 
flour must be used in his mixture. The 
proper way, it is urged, is for the bak- 
ers’ exhibits of bread to be judged and 
placed in the prize list before the flour 
mixture of the exhibits is divulged. 

The custom of offering prizes to bak- 
ery foremen, moreover, is deprecated in 
some quarters, and it is stated that the 
leading bakers themselves are not enam- 
ored with this policy, which is at variance 
with all the traditions of the trade in 
Scotland. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market during the past 
week has remained fairly steady, with a 
slight downward tendency. This is large- 
ly due to the wretchedly poor demand 
for flour on this market, even spot stuff 
being very hard to sell. 

Manitoban export patent is quoted at 
43s for April for shipment, and on spot 
45s is asked, without much inquiry. Min- 
neapolis spring patents are also much 
easier at 46s on spot. Kansas patents 
are about 45s, c.i.f., for April shipment. 
with slightly easier prices on spot at 47s. 
American soft winter wheat patents are 
also quoted at about 45s, c.i.f., for April, 
and resellers of this grade are asking 50s 
on spot. 

Australian patents are quoted at 44s 
6d on spot, and at 41s 6d, April-May 
seaboard. Some Chinese flour is selling 
at 36s, ex-store. 

Home milled flour remains unchanged 
with a very slow demand. Patents are 
quoted officially at 49@50s, straight run 
at 47s, and bakers at 45s, but these prices 
are being continually cut very much, and 
bakers grade has been sold in the Mid- 
lands at 42s 6d, delivered into baker's 
store. Despite all this cutting, there is 
very little trade, and on good authority 
it can be stated that the demand for 


‘flours of all kinds is the poorest known 


on this market for 20 years. 

There are still no inquiries for Ameri- 
can or Canadian second clears. For 
Plate low grade £10 10s is asked for 
passage stuff, but £10 6s 3d has been bid 
for April shipment, without any reply, 
and sellers have now withdrawn offers. 


MILLFEED 


Canadian linseed cake has been sold 
for April shipment at £13 15s, c.i.f., and 
bids of the same amount were asked for 
American, April-May shipment. These 
prices are distinctly more in line with 
English, and it is to be hoped that they 
will remain so. English remains un- 
changed at £14, immediate delivery. 
Bran and thirds are in fair demand at 
about £8 5s and £7 145s, respectively. 
White South African maize meal has 
been sold on spot at £7 8s 9d, while 
Bombay on spot is unchanged at £14 
17s 6d. 


IRELAND 


Although trade has not been good, and 
the majority of importers are doing very 
little, especially in Dublin and the south, 
yet northern importers have made an 
occasional sale where they had received 
cables from their millers indicating a cut 
in prices. 

Taking it all around, the tone of the 
market is somewhat better, due to the 
fact that bakers and consumers are be- 
ginning to awake to the possibilities of 
a real shortage of strong flours unless 
they make some purchases for forward 
shipment. Importers are not buying at 
present and are not in the humor to do 
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so unless they can sell. They have no 
intention of being caught with dear flour, 
just to oblige the baker. 

Some sales of very high grade Manito- 
ban short patents were made for ship- 
ment at 45s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
46s 6d, Dublin. This was considered 
really very good value, and possibly the 
best of anything offered during the week. 
Good export patent was worked for 
April shipment at 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 45s, Dublin. Qualities rather below 
good export patent grade have been 
quoted at 44s 6d for April/May ship- 
ment, which is out of the question as long 
as the finer flours remain at the present 
figures. 

Minneapolis flours are still generally 
off the market, with the exception of one 
well-known brand, which can be secured 
on spot or passage, ex-quay terms, on a 
basis of 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, 
Dublin. Even this flour, however, is at 
present overshadowed by the cheaper 
offers of Manitoban patents which have 
been the principal feature of the trade 
all week. 

Kansas millers, after a long period of 
waiting, seem to be nibbling a little at 
the Irish trade. Some were quoting good 
patents at 46s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
bids were solicited on this for extended 
shipment, but business is not forthcom- 
ing at present. 

American soft winters are lower in 
price, and a little business has been done. 
A very fine winter wheat patent was 
quoted at 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, against 
50s a week ago, and good export patents 
at as low as 45s 6d. 

Australian flours have been sold very 
cheap. One line has actually been se- 
cured on passage on the basis of about 
13s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, 
which .very low figure easily knocks out 
anything else offered. This, however, is 
not to be taken as an indication of the 
general run of prices of this class of 
flour, as most of them are held at 4@ 
15s, net, c.i.f., either port. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for fine flaked oatmeal - 


has improved. Best Irish flake ranges 
55@56s per 280 lbs, full delivered terms. 
American quotations are around 46s, net, 
c.if., and Canadian are probably 1s@ 
ls 6d per sack more. There is no busi- 
ness for shipment. Importers are mak- 
ing the most of what stock they have, 
but are not adding further to their re- 
sponsibilities, especially taking into con- 
sideration the approach of warm weath- 
er, when the demand declines. Medium 
cut is about 41@48s, net, c.i.f., either 
port. 
MILLFEED 

Bran has been in very good demand, 
hut prices are shaky. Finest local white 
is now down to £10@£10 5s, and good 
medium is lower at £9. The past week 
has been the worst for some years, as 
far as demand is concerned: Every dis- 
trict reports extreme dullness, and no 
demand for any variety. P 

Indian meal from American*corn is not 
worth more than £9 per long ton, full 
delivered terms, and the flaked variety, 
for cattle feeding, only £11. Linseed 
cakes, owing to limited supply, remain 
at £16 per ton, delivered, while foreign 
quotations are in the neighborhood of 
#14, net, c.i.f., either port. Decorticated 
cotton cakes are offering at £15 per ton, 
delivered, the supply being mostly from 
home millers, although there have been 
some little lots arriving of foreign make. 
Meal is in limited supply at about £14 
per ton. 

* * 

It is reported that a shipment of 35,- 
000 sacks of flour from the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is on its way 
to Belfast in one steamer. 





DUST REMOVAL PLANS 
MitwavuKkee, Wis., April 29.—The in- 


dustrial commission of Wisconsin has ad- ° 


dressed a communication to Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, suggest- 
ing that a conference of representatives 
of all terminal elevators in the Middle 
West be held to consider plans for re- 
moving dust from grain as it is being 
taken into elevators, as a means of min- 
imizing if not entirely eliminating dust 
explosions. The Wisconsin commission 
has taken due cognizance of the hazard, 
and is seeking ways and means of solv- 
ing the problem. However, to prevent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


discrimination against Wisconsin by ac- 
tion which the commission may take in 
promulgating regulations effective only 
in this state, it is suggested that the Mid- 
dle West be used as a basis for such ac- 
tion, and that states in this particular 
section adopt uniform regulations. 
L, E. Meyer. 


CANADA’S RAILWAY POLICY 


New Administration Outlines Plan for Uni- 
fication of Roads Under One Board— 
Vital Concern Over Freight Rates 


Wiynirec, Man., April 29.—During 
the past weeks the railway policy of the 
new King administration was announced, 
and it would appear as a satisfactory in- 
tent on the part of the government to 
“bring about the unification of the sys- 
tem as quickly as possible, with due re- 
gard to the public interest.” The unifi- 
cation as distinctly outlined will embody, 
under the control of one board, the Grand 
Trunk Railway properties, the Canadian 
Northern Railway, the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, and the Transcontinental and 
Prince Edward Island branch lines. 

Western Canada feels that, in compar- 
ison with the East, its people are carry- 
ing, in the way of freight rates, a much 
larger burden than should be expected, 
and this feeling was given voice in a re- 
cent hearing by the railway commission. 
No decision has yet been given. 

Western Canada is almost entirely de- 
voted to agriculture, and is vitally con- 
cerned with the subject of freight rates. 
This concern will undoubtedly be indi- 
cated by the Progressive (Farmers’) 
party in the House of Commons. The 
significance of this statement will be bet- 
ter understood when it is remembered 
that the present administration requires 
the support of the Progressives to enable 
it to carry railway and other legislation 
through the house. 

The war measures act, a temporary 
one, suspended operation of the Crows 
Nest Pass agreement, and on the repeal 
of this act the agreement would have 
again become operative had not the gov- 
ernment proposed an amendment to the 
railway act in 1919 which gave the board 
of railway commissioners power in per- 
petuity to override the provisions of the 
Crows Nest Pass agreement. This 
amendment was challenged in the senate, 
resulting in the limiting of this suspen- 
sory provision to a period of three years. 

Almost immediately, or in the summer 
of 1920, application was made by the 
railways for further increases in freight 
rates, resulting in an award in Septem- 
ber, 1920, increasing them 40 per cent 
in the East and 35 per cent in the West, 
which in December last were reduced, 
one 5 and the other 10 per cent. 
Unless the amendment of 1919 is extend- 
ed by the administration, it will expire 
in July of the present year and the 
Crows Nest Pass agreement will again 
become operative, the effect of which will 
be to put freight rates on grain and 
grain products back to a level some 15 
per cent above pre-war rates, thus reduc- 
ing wheat rates from points in the West 
about 30 per cent. J. F. Mooney. 











USE OF BARLEY AS FEED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—With 
the increased use of barley as a hog feed, 
the Department of Agriculture has taken 
up the problem of finding out the rela- 
tive feeding value of light and heavy 
barley. There are no standards at pres- 
ent for the grain, but light and heavy 
grades are recognized on the market. 

During the last year the department 
made feeding tests of the two grades, 
and these trials will be repeated during 
the present year. Not enough data is 
available yet for definite conclusions, the 
department says, as to the relative merits 
of the light and heavy grades, but the 
preliminary studies have shown that high 
class barley has a feeding value only 
slightly lower than good shelled corn. 
When the tests are completed the depart- 
ment will make public additional infor- 
mation on the better methods of feeding 
the grain, whether or not it should be 
fed whole, rolled, dry or soaked. 

The department expects that barley 
will be used much more in the future as 
a hog feed, especially when there is a 
scarcity of corn and when barley is com- 
paratively cheap. JouHn Marrinan. 
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With the wireless-phone fad and the 
increase of radio outfits among amateurs 
some glad surprises, other than concerts 
from the former invention, are not un- 
likely to arrive with the first lightning 
storms of the season. In the happy 
homes transmitting messages over super- 
vised wave lengths the discovery has 
probably been made that fondling the 
condenser is a faux pas. But the “won- 
ders of science” are to become even more 
wonderful. to Mr. Booktaught Bilkins 
when he forgets to disconnect the ap- 
paratus and ground its line from the 
aerial. 

* * 

Julian Ralph once stated that the sad- 
dest words written are Volume I, Num- 
ber I. The five volumes of “The Train,” 
the alpha and omega of the publication 
edited by Edmund Yates from 1856 to 
1858, tell in their compact form a story 
of journalistic enterprise that failed for 
lack of support. 

I boarded “The Train” in search of 
Lewis Carroll and remained to the jour- 
ney’s end. From its windows I viewed 
a rather remarkable England in which 
husbands domineered and dissipated as 
a matter of course and wives invariably 
were clinging vines; an England of the 
essayist, an England which had produced 
Millais. Serials, short stories, descrip- 
tive articles, humor and verse,—“The 
Train,” mirrors perhaps the best of a 
period which we label, not without cer- 
tain disdain, “mid-Victorian.” 

I have been wondering if this disdain 
is warranted; indeed that cant phrase 
“mid-Victorian hypocrisy” has come to 
mean less with us since the war. We have 
our own hypocrisies and the period at 
least stood for something definite. Be- 
cause I am not fond of the what-not 
which once belonged to Jones’s grand- 
mother there is no particular reason why 
I should fill my rooms with Grand 
Rapids furniture or be lured into pur- 
chasing ugly chairs which happen to be 
antique. 
“Train” is today a rather fine and beau- 
tiful thing which in itself should suffice; 
and yet—nothing could reflect a period 
more generally than a magazine. This 
does not apply necessarily to a popular 
magazine, (“Judge” for 1887 reflects lit- 
tle besides bad taste), but to a publica- 
tion such as “The Train” with a definite 
editorial policy of giving to the public 
the best material available rather than 
giving it, as a spoiled child might be 
given, what it wants. That the policy of 
“The Train” spelt defeat is beside the 
point. 

When the “Comic Times” changed 
hands in 1856 and was reduced to half its 
size the whole staff left and started “The 
Train.” George Augustus Sala, whose 
stories in “Household Words” were 
usually ascribed to Charles Dickens at 
that time, joined the force and Edmund 
Yates was the editor-in-chief. The con- 
tributors were the higher-grade free 
lance writers of the period and typo- 
graphically “The Train,” (why it was 
given that name I do not know), was far 
more attractive than any of the maga- 
zines of today. The “make-up,” in spite 


of numerous illustrations, was conserva-" 


tive, the line etchings and steel engrav- 
ings were especially commendable. “Lew- 
is Carroll,” the Rev. Charles L. Dodgson 
who in 1865 was to give “Alice in Won- 
derland” to the world, contributed to 
these columns much of his early verse 
and a short story called “Novelty and 
Romancement” which has never been re- 
printed. The long serial was “Marston 
Lynch” written by Robert B. Brough. 
Victor Hugo’s ballads and romantic 
poems were translated for the publica- 
tion by the same author. Edward Draper 
wrote of John Wilkes,—but there is no 
object in listing the contributors; they 
were unfailingly entertaining. 

“The Waiting Room,” a humorous de- 
partment in the last pages of the maga- 
zine, contained contributions as a rule in 
verse. Here appeared the original ver- 
sion of the “Aged, Aged Man,” written 
by Lewis Carroll but unsigned, and, 


The thoroughly mid-Victorian . 


though I do not hold it forth as a sam- 
ple of Victorian beauty, Godfrey Tur- 
ner’s “Extraordinary Symptom of the 
Mildness of the Weather” may bear repe-. 
tition on the strength of its seasonable 
value in any year: 


I onth wath protheeding patht Wetht- 
minther Hall, 
With lady-friendth, one by eath 


thide; 
And the on my left wath majethtic 
and tall, 
But I did not theek her for my 
bride. 
With feelingth platonic I gathed in the 
fathe 


Of that youthful, but dignified dame. 
On my right wath a thylphide, in muth- 

lin and lathe, 

And I felt towardth her muth the 
thame. 

Yeth, I felt towardth her muth the 
thame, muth the thame; 

Yeth, et thetera. 


The thylphide a pauthe in our trialogue 
broke: 
“What nithe 
thaid the. 
(The thun thone with moderate warmth 
ath the thpoke, 
With the wind blowing freth from 
Eth.E.) 
I thummoned a look acquiethent, and 
thaid 
“Yeth it ith.’ At that moment the 
breeth 
From Thouth Eatht took effect on a 
cold in my head, 
Tho I finithed the wordth with a 
thneeth. 
Yeth I finithed, et thetera, 
et thetera. 
* * 


pleathant weather” 


One of the penalties of collaboration is 
that the reader will not accept the work 
as a thing in itself. Instead, definite au- 
thorship is assigned, often wrongly, to 
the component parts. A few months ago 
a newspaper editorial devoted space to 
Kipling’s understanding of America, cit- 
ing “The Naulahka” as an example. 

“The Naulahka,” as most people are 
aware, was written by Kipling and his 
brother-in-law, Wolcott Balestier. The 
Indian scenes were written by Kipling, 
but the events taking place in the United 
States were penned by Balestier, who 
was an American. The characters ap- 
pearing only in the American scenes of 
“The Naulahka” are also to be found in 
Balestier’s “The Average Woman,” a 
posthumous collection of short stories, 
edited by Henry James. The only 
American fiction by Kipling is covered 
by a few chapters of “Captains Coura- 
geous”—an account of a transcontinental 
railway journey and a description of 


Gloucester. 
* * 


While attempting to raise funds for 
the purpose of “stamping out disease” 
the “health campaigns” of Minneapolis 
have consistently ignored badly ventilat- 
ed streetcars and the menace of spitting 
upon the sidewalks. Whether the ma- 
jority of passengers prefer warm cars to 
decent ventilation or the fault lies with 
the employees of the streetcar company 
the result is a breeding of disease. Spit- 
ting upon the sidewalks was forbidden 
in Minneapolis ten years ago and signs 
to that effect were placed in conspicu- 
ous places. Apparently “civic pride,” of 
which one reads so much and sees so 
little, demanded that the signs be re- 
moved. There is still an ordinance in 
regard to spitting upon streetcar floors; 
passengers spit upon the streetcar gates 
instead. 

Incidentally the smoke nuisance con- 
tinues to affect health and property. 
Some local wiseacre has arisen to state 
that soft coal smoke has no ill effect up- 
on the lungs. 

The effect of coal smoke in Edinburgh, 
a city enveloped in smoke for many 
years, is recorded to the contrary. 

Randolph Edgar. 















Regarding the Widow Zander’s “wait- 
ing at the church.” That ain’t all of it. 
On April 13, a Chicago steamship man 
received a phone request to reserve the 
bridal chamber on a steamer sailing from 
San Francisco for Australia at the end 
of the month in the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bim Gump. He wired the ’Frisco 
agents to reserve the room. Now, he is 
out the price of his telegram. Can he 
collect from Uncle Bim? 

—J,. 8S. Campbell. 
* 7 

John: “I just burned up a $100 bill.” 

Demijohn: “You must be a million- 
aire.” 

John: “Well, it’s easier to burn them 
than pay them.” —Stanford Chaparral, 
a * 

“Mamma, why do they wax people?” 

“They don’t; where did you get that 
idea?” 

“I heard Uncle tell Papa that at mid- 
night the party waxed Mary.” 

—Virginia Reel. 
” * 

First Fisherman (disgustedly) : “What 
ya doin’ with your hook in the air?” 

Second Fisherman (dejectedly): “I 
can’t catch a fish; mebbe I can catch a 
bird.” —Judge. 

- * 

“Here’s my bill,’ said the surgeon. 
“Wish you would pay down $100, and 
then $25 per week.” 

“Sounds like buying an automobile,” 
said the patient. 

“I am,” said the surgeon. 

—Charleston News and Courier. 
* _ 

“Lend me a match,” requested an actor 
out of a job to an acquaintance he en- 
countered on Broadway. 

“What for?” asked the other, mystified, 
as he glanced at the smokeless mouth of 
his friend. 

“T want to light one of your cigarettes,” 
was the answer. 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 
* * 

Ben Turpin’s press agent has a story 
about the comedian that will be enjoyed 
by his admirers: 

Ben went into a bank recently to have 
a check cashed. 

The teller looked him over carefully 
and asked: “Have you any way to iden- 
tify yourself?” 

“Sure!” replied Ben. And he became 
cross-eyed and did his famous film fall. 
“Now do you know me?” he asked. 

“No,” answered the teller. “But here’s 
your money. You've earned it.” 

—Youngstown Telegram. 


* a 


Boy: “I want a dime to give to a lame 
man.” 
Mother: “You shall have it. 
is the lame man, dear?” 
“Oh, he’s the doorkeeper at the movies.” 
—Milestones. 


And who 


7 * 


“You told me to file these letters, sir,” 
said the new yeoman. 

“Yes,” returned the officer. 

“Well, I was just thinkin’ that it’d be 
easier to trim ’em with a pair of scis- 
sors.” —Mississippi Bulletin, 

* * 

One of Pasadena’s society girls has a 
marked talent for art. She studied in 
Paris, and last year one of her pictures 
got into the Salon. This is all very well 
—but— 

Said her mother the other day to a 
well-known landscape painter of south- 
ern California: 

“T don’t at all object to dear Dorothy's 
painting, but I don’t want her to neglect 
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her social duties for it. If she paints one 
masterpiece a year, that’s quite enough, I 
think.” —Laguna Life. 
m oa 
Prof. Redmond (puffing the results ob- 
tained from the inflection of the voice): 
“Did I ever tell you the story of the 
actor who could read a menu so as to 
make his audience weep?” 
Freshman (strangely moved): 
must have read the prices.” 
—New York Mercury. 
” ~ 


Alfred Noyes tells that when in Amer- 
ica he heard a Chicago girl give the fol- 
lowing criticism of a famous work of art: 

“The Venus of Milo,” she said, “is ter- 
ribly early Victorian.” 

—London Morning Post. 


* * 


Two little English girls were quarrel- 
ing over the success of their fathers. 

“My father can preach better than 
yours because he is a bishop,” said the 
first. 

The second little girl could not answer 
her back, but she suddenly recovered and 
said: “Well, anyhow, we’ve got a hen in 
our yard which lays an egg every day.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the bishop’s 
daughter; “my father lays a corner stone 
every week.”—The Van Raalte Vanguard. 

* ” 


Mr. Zarah Pritchard, who wanted to 
paint a picture, was placed in a diver’s 
suit and lowered to the bottom of the 
sea. If we know these artists at all, we 
are certain that he broke away and did 
it after all. —Punch. 


“He 


* * 


First Diner: “That waiter is either a 
fool or a humorist.” 
Second Diner: “What’s the matter?” 
“T ordered extract of beef, and he 
brought me milk.” 
—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


* * 


Following the marriage ceremony, the 
groom called the minister aside and in- 
quired the price of the service. 

“Well,’ said the minister, “you may 
pay me whatever it’s worth to you.” 

“Be reasonable!” groaned the groom. 
“This woman inherits $1,000,000 on her 
twenty-first birthday.” 

—California Pelican. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven Words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








OLD ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
has a vacancy in eastern Pennsylvania for 
a high class salesman; liberal compensa- 
tion will be offered to the right man. Ad- 
dress, in confidence, 521, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; we 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour well 
known throughout that state. Address 
465, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


Kansas milling concern is open to engage 
energetic flour salesman for state of Iowa; 
one who has acquaintance with jobbing 
trade and also with baking trade,—a man 
who is looking for a quality Kansas account 
to build a permanent proposition on; give 
full particulars as to experience; all corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 847, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—PACKING’ AND LOADING 
foreman with experience; one who knows 
how to handle a crew of men to secure 
results, with uniform packing and careful 
loading; good wages and permanent posi- 
tion. Address 849, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A GOOD-SIZED MINNESOTA MILLING 
organization has an opening for an ag- 
gressive salesman of proved ability to rep- 
resent it in eastern Pennsylvania; will 
consider only those who can show from 
past results their ability to sell and hold 
their trade. Addregs 485, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED 
Southwestern milling concern has excellent 
opening for first class flour salesman to cover 
state of Illinois; successful applicant must 
have acquaintance with jobbing trade and 
also with baking trade; give full particulars 
first letter; correspondence treated as con- 
fidential. Address 850, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL LOCATED ON NIAGARA FRON- 
tier, making high quality flour, wants four 
salesmen for New England; only experi- 
enced men living in New England, with 
ability to secure prices commensurate with 
quality, need apply; will pay salary, com- 
mission or salary and bonus; all replies 
confidential. Address “Quality,’”’ 498, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN FOR WISCONSIN AND IOWA 
—Large interior Minnesota mill will soon 
have positions open for salesmen in Wis- 
consin and Iowa territory; men with sales 
ability who are not afraid to work will 
find our proposition attractive; men with 
flour experience preferred, but this is not 
entirely essential. Address 511, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO HIGH CLASS MEN, ONE 
for the state of New York outside of New 
York City, one for Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia, to handle southwestern 
hard wheat flours; must be able to pro- 
duce big volume sales, as we are free sell- 
ers and give full co-operation; give all the 
details in the first letter. Address 529, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL, WITH 
reputation for manufacturing quality short 
patent, with established trade in northern 
Iowa, wants high class, aggressive sales- 
man who has the ability and is willing to 
work to increase business in this terri- 
tory; good opportunity; give full particu- 
lars with references in first letter. Ad- 
dress 524, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


A NORTHWESTERN MILL, SPLENDIDLY 
located and making a quality flour, with a 
capacity of over 1,500 bbis per day, wants 
a thoroughly live salesman and district 
manager for western Pennsylvania; splen- 
did opportunity for the right man; don’t 
write unless you have a good record be- 
hind you and can sell flour; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address 439, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED—WE HAVE OPEN- 
ings in our organization for several high 
class salesmen with records of actual per- 
formance in successfully selling flour to 
both large and small bakery trade in Chi- 
cago and near-by territory; producers with 
confidence in themselves will be given 
every opportunity for advancement; un- 
questionable references and bond required; 
straight salary or salary and commission; 
full particulars must be given in reply. 
Address ‘“‘Bakery Salesmen,” The North- 
western Miller, 108 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT MILLER FOR COUNTRY 
mill; able to alter and repair. Address 
512, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 517, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 493, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 
change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good reason for chang- 
ing and can furnish best of references. 
Address 6503, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; have had 18 years’ experience 
with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred. Address 470, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY MILLWRIGHT SEEKING PERMA- 
nent position; have been employed by 
large mill several years; also experienced 
with electrical equipment; good refer- 
ences. Address 846, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

















THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- 
petent mill and sales manager, with suc- 
cessful record and large acquaintance with 
flour buyers in all parts of the United 
States, now employed, desires to make 
connection with high class southwestern 
milling concern beginning the first of June 
or July; satisfactory references and rea- 
sons for contemplated change. Address 
852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


May 3, 1922 


AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD MILL- 
er in first-class mill; understand milling 
all kinds of wheat; open for position about 
harvest; married; can give good refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address 605, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR PACKER, WAREHOUSE FORE- 
man or elevator man; have worked in flour 
mills all my life; am 30 years old; want 
a steady position; prefer western states, 
Kansas, Colorado or Wyoming. Address 
L. E, Brown, 603 Kansas Avenue, Great 
Bend, Kansas, 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY 
wide experience is open for position, any 
size mill from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls; strictly 
up to date in every detail pertaining to 
high class milling on any kind of wheat, 
also corn, Address 502, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; guarantee perfect satisfaction: 
mill must be large enough to pay fair 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. 1 
results, call on me. Address 607, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HBAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, any capacity up to 1,500 
bbls; am 36 years of age, married, 18 
years’ experience in hard winter and 
spring wheat mills; will go anywhere for 
good position; can come at once; good ref- 
erences. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 ist 
West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





AS HEAD MILLER—AM AT PRESENT 
employed but will make change on short 
notice; have held position as head miller 
in a 1,000-bb1 mill for the past five years 
but will take smaller mill; kindly stat: 
the best wages you can pay for an al 
around mill man. Address 523, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN, 
as manager of medium sized mill, as- 
sistant manager or assistant sales man- 
ager of large mill; Nebraska or Kansas 
preferred; can furnish best of references 
as to ability and character; 14 years’ mill- 
ing and grain experience. Address 490, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER OF LARGE EXPERI- 
ence is open to take the management of 
a milling business together with invest- 
ment in same; the mill, if not a large on« 
at present, must have facilities and room 
for extension in the future; a location east 
of Minneapolis preferred. Address 516 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married. Address 
504, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; will con- 
sider mill of 600 bbls or larger; only up- 
to-date concern demanding high class re- 
sults need answer; can come for interview 
to Kansas while attending Association of 
Operative Millers’ convention; experience 
and energy. Address 531, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED BY 
thoroughly experienced and competent 
man; can get best possible results in 
midget plants; can take complete charge 
and operate successfully any system up to 
500 bbis; salary $160 per month or better; 
Minnesota or Iowa, or would consider 
state of Washington if 60 days’ notice 
can be given. Address 522, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—JOB AS ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or as manager of branch or small 
mill; have had 10 years’ experience in 
mill offices and can give satisfactory ref- 
erences; now employed, and have been 
with present employers for past eight 
years, but have good reasons for desiring 
change; can deliver the goods; what have 
you to offer? Address 844, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, sold on profit- 
able basis, for good reasons wishes to 
make change and wants to connect with 
Kansas hard wheat mill; advertiser has 
necessary experience, ability, personality, 
acquaintance with trade, and all other 
qualifications to make success with any 
good mill; willing to work first year for 
nominal salary, future remuneration gov- 
erned by results; age 35, married, avail- 
able within 60 days. Address 497, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE HONORABLE REASONS FOR 
seeking a new connection as salesman o! 
assistant sales manager and submit th¢ 
following for the consideration of pros- 
pective employers: 36 years old, have sold 
flour to the housewife, the retail and 
wholesale dealer, the buyer of mixed cars, 
the chain stores, the small baker and thé 
concerns who buy 10,000 bbls at a time; | 
have a well developed sense for analyzing 
all sales problems; I am looking for a 
place where I can apply myself so, that 
by constructive work, involving initiative 
and sound judgment, I can earn an income 
in line with my ability and accumulated 
family responsibilities; have been active in 
Ohio during the past seven years but am 
so confident of myself that, while I appre- 
ciate the advantage of a personal follow 
ing, if necessary, I am willing to locate 
elsewhere in order to accomplish my pur- 
pose. Address 510, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








